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interested newspaper 
publishing have had lot 
opportunity read about Knight 
Ridder recently. Articles national 
and regional newspapers, the 
industry trades, and various 
media Web pages have thoroughly 
tracked number events our 
company, among them the March 
resignation prominent publisher 
and the Aprii announcement 
workforce reduction the largest 
our history. 

Some the coverage, appro- 
priately, has placed these events the 
context industry-wide revenue 
downturn sharp and 
sudden have ever 
witnessed. Some reports 
have portrayed them 
reflections company 
determined elevate its business per- 
formance the same high standards 
holds for journalism. Others, how- 
ever, have used these same events 
demonize management and 
castigate both our journalism and our 
business strategy. 

the face it, have 
been urged more explain 
“our side” the issues raised. Here 
are our thoughts: 

The resignation Jay Harris, 
then publisher the San Jose 
Mercury News, March triggered 
renewed outpouring concern 
among journalists that the pursuit 
profit Knight Ridder and within 
the industry was irreparably under- 
mining journalistic quality. say 


“renewed” because for some time 


TL. 
he Philadelphi 


articles The New York Times, 
The New Yorker Magazine and 
American Journalism Review, among 
others, had been questioning the 
company’s, and our com- 
mitment journalistic excellence. 
The questions derived from heightened 
focus profit the years since 1995 
and, from time time, related 
cost-containment measures. 

Here, some context may 
helpful. Knight Ridder the largest 
“pure-play” newspaper company 
the United States. the nation’s 
second-largest newspaper publisher 


measured circulation. And 


also public company. Historically, 
have been revered for our journalism, 
but not for our financial performance. 
the mid-1990s, decided change 
the latter. decided that right 
our shareholders (in addition the 
readers, advertisers, employees and 
communities who are our other stake- 
holders), ought expect from 
ourselves financial results equal 
our journalistic results. Said another 
way, felt that our overall perform- 
ance should within the top tier 
our industry peers. 

accomplish that, under- 
took variety revenue generating 
tactics, including many new revenue 
initiatives; infused new manage- 
ment into many our newspapers; 


revamped our incentive 


el Nuevo Herald 


and watched costs closely. 1995, 
the overall margin was 11.3%. 
2000, was 20.8%. Our critics ask 
why that isn’t good enough? The 
answer is: For public company, 
operating extremely competitive 
capital markets, “good not 
acceptable. Either make Knight 
Ridder A-team player, risk the 
possibility that someone else will 
want to. 

Against that backdrop, our 
critics charge that not possible 
maintain high level journalistic 
excellence. Any cut newsroom 


personnel, they say, will diminish us. 


Any drop resources will wound. 

agree. 

all Knight Ridder, even 
after the recent workforce reduction, 
have roughly the same level 
newsroom employees had 1996, 
and slightly more than had 
1995 before the dot-com induced 
revenue run-up prompted hire 
more. have about the same 
amount newshole had 1997. 

place premium the 
hard news take-outs, the investiga- 
tions and the public service projects 
that are the heart 
definition fine journalism. And 
win lot prizes. St. Paul and 
Pulitzers for beat reporting, 
2000 and 2001, respectively, are the 


most celebrated. Others, this year, 


(Ky.) Herald 
in. 


Detroit Free Press Saint Paul Pioneer Press The gle 
Miami Contra Newspapers The Maton Telegraph 
newspapers. San Jose Mercury News Philadelphia Daily Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat 
The Kansas City Akron Beacon Journal The (Wilkes-Barre, Times Leader 
Obser Tne (Columbia, State (Minn.) News Tribune 


Kennedy Award for series abuses 
the immigration asylum system, 
the Goldsmith Award for Investigative 
Reporting police departments 
illegally handling seized drug money, 
the National Headliner Award, features 
—and more. 

the same time, have 
more people covering more local 
news now than ever did, and 
have more people devoted the 
kinds utilitarian features that 


readers tell time and again that 


they want. All it, together, 


comprises our definition “quality 


journalism” 


include three SPJ/Sigma Delta Chi 
awards, the Aldo Beckman Award for 
White House coverage, the Robert 
this “quality” issue. has little 
with numbers and resources. 
has everything with talent, 
commitment and leadership. 

the words recently 
retired Gene Miller, one The Miami 
Herald’s most celebrated journalists 
and two-time Pulitzer winner: 

“The point is, least for 
me, almost all journalism personal 

single reporter, single editor, 
single edition single set stories 
could always make crucial difference. 
That different today, matter 


the budgetary restraints, FTEs, space 


limitations profit goals. News 


There another dimension 


constant. perpetually 
world wacky and 


people always screwy things. 


abounds. 


our mission make sure the 
public knows. Acknowledged not, 
essential oil squirt the 
mechanism democracy. And few 
newspapers certainly not ours 
deter aggressive, talented, thought- 
ful, creative, accurate, persistent 
reporter. 
Gene, course, was speak- 
ing for one newspaper, but his 
eloquence inspiration for all 
Knight Ridder. Quality journalism 


reflects nothing much the 


and determination 


make happen. Not because 
will make the newspaper sell better 
mediocre newspapers sell very 
well but because fills him her 
with pride, with dignity and sense 
worth. Those are the reasons 
get the morning. 
write this, the news- 
paper industry revenue environment 
remains troubled. Second quarter 
advertising revenue was down 
profits were down 29%, and least 
going in, the third quarter did not 
appear improving significantly. 


deal with this, many the major 


newspaper companies, including Dow 


Jones, Gannett, New York Times and 
Tribune, have downsized their work- 


forces between five and ten percent. 


Knight number between 


nine and ten percent, achieved largely 
through buyouts, attrition and early 
retirements. 

The restructuring will 
position take maximum 
advantage the recovery when 
comes. More importantly, will 
ensure the healthiest possible 
company going forward. This year’s 
revenue plunge cautionary tale 
about how cyclical business can be. 
Financial health not just about 
shareholders. about the success 
our employees and our collective 


success generating fine journalism, 
serving our advertisers, 


and giving back the 


communities serve. 


These things 


responsibility, and highest priority, 


preserve them. Our future, which 


| 


have every confidence, depends 


upon them. 
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“To assess the performance journalism help stimulate continuing 
improvement the profession, and speak out for what right, fair, and decent” 
From the founding editorial, 1961 


Letter trom 


The Publisher PORT 


PECIAL REPOR 


EWSROOM MORALE 


MANAGING MORALE Brent Cunningham 
loria Cooper, longtime managing CJR SURVEY What journalists want? Neil Hickey 
Columbia Journalism WALK THROUGH THE AMERICAN NEWSROOM: 
Review, has been named deputy Feedback Name withheld, Job Security Aaron Moore, Mission 
Susan Schwartz, Leadership Lauren Janis, Appreciation Vince Rinehart, 


executive editor. Brent Cunningham, now 


associate editor, will succeed her manag- Freedom Tom Grant, Solidarity Ariel Hart, Ownership Tim Kingston, 
ing editor. The changes are effective Pressure Department Labor, Fundamentals John Giuffo, Judgment 
this issue. Sarah DiLorenzo, Priorities Joshua Lipton, Respect Name withheld 
Cooper will focus story editing and WHY sound off. 
the magazine’s signature features, Darts WHAT WANT Future journalists look ahead. 
Laurels and The Lower Case, well the 
Books and Letters sections. She joined Morale and mission struggles. Neil Hickey 
1974 and became managing editor JOB vs. LIFE The age-old conflict the new millennium. Jane Eisner 
1979. Over the years she has written arti- HAPPY NEWSROOM, FOR PETE’S SAKE Some good news 
cles, editorials, reviews, and, without inter- from the St. Petersburg Times. Russ Baker 
ruption since 1976, the Darts Laurels col- 
umn. She has been and will continue 
media performance across America. SMOKE GETS OUR EYES Genoa and beyond. John Giuffo 
Cunningham will responsible for day- LIFE Making Mitch, Inc. Dante Chinni 
to-day operations the magazine, report- BEYOND THE VEIL Women reporters Saudi Arabia. Sally Buzbee 
ing executive editor Michael Hoyt. 
Cunningham joined two years ago covering medical technology. 
Columbia Journalism School fellow. 
was previously reporter the Charleston CLINICAL TRIALS test for the press. Melinda Voss 
Daily Mail West Virginia. His recent arti- “THE PRESIDENT FINE” history health cover-ups. 
cles for include “Brother vs. Brother,” Richard Norton Smith 
will continue write Steven Dudley 
HOW GOT THOSE STORIES Pulitzer Prize-winning play. 


Amanda Bennett and Jack Hart 


The first issue the Columbia 


Journalism Review appeared November 
1961 forty years ago. the time was LETTERS CURRENTS DARTS LAURELS 
experiment, but proved have stay- LOWER CASE/INSIDE BACK COVER 
ing power constructive voice for jour- 
nalistic quality and forum for the ex- 
change ideas. The media world 
decided mark our fortieth year 
examining the way things have changed 
with special issue the magazine: “Forty 
Years Change.” will out early THE GIRLS THE VAN: 
November. The next regular issue will COVERING HILLARY, Beth Harpaz 
January/February, out around the first Reviewed Andie Tucher 
the year. THE WRONG MAN: TRUE STORY INNOCENCE DEATH ROW 
David Laventhol Michael Mello, Reviewed Steve Weinberg 
BOOK REPORTS James Boylan 
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Criminals had managed escape the 
law Albany, but not the newspaper. 


For more 
decade, three- 
New York’s capital 
violence. Unsolved 
dealing and shootings 
were everyday 
occurrences. 


The Times Union sought answers 

why the neighborhood had never 
been brought under control 
authorities. Albany police pointed 
five brothers, the Robinsons, 
the kingpins who were behind most 
the crime. 


Reporter Brendan Lyons doggedly 
pursued the story despite its 
inherent dangers. After many 
attempts, the Robinson brothers 
finally relented and told Lyons the 
details their upbringing the 
drug trade, their numerous arrests, 
and wars with other gangs. 


The Times Union series sparked 
immediate attention from city 
leaders. The U.S. Attorney launched 
FBI investigation, and during 

police raid March, the brothers 
and their associates were rounded 
and arraigned federal drug, 
weapons and money-laundering 
charges. Meanwhile, city initiative 
increased the presence police, 


razed vacant homes and changed 
traffic patterns hamper drug 
trade the area. This later became 
part federally funded 
rehabilitation project. 


Exposing lawlessness that 
residents and business owners can 
reclaim their neighborhood from 
crime one more way the Hearst 
Newspapers enrich readers’ lives 
every day. 
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MORE MEXICO 


was delighted see Michael 


> 


Massing’s critique the gen- 
erally gushing U.S. press cover- 
age Mexico during the Sali- 
nas-Zedillo era July/Au- 
gust), since complements the 
reporting book, pub- 
lished April 2000, 
The Selling ‘Free 
NAFTA, 
Washington and the 
Subversion Amer- 
ican Democracy. 
Ironically, how- 
ever, Massing per- 
petuates one 
central 
about Carlos Sali- 
nas that made him 
attractive credulous 
American reporters that 
was full-fledged “econo- 
mist,” and thus wizard fi- 
nancial matters. Salinas, 
politician, holds Ph.D. 
political economy and gov- 
ernment from Harvard’s gov- 
ernment department. 
date, the former Mexican 
president (now residing 
Ireland, safe from extradi- 
tion) has contributed im- 
portant scholarship the 
dismal science, neo-liberal 
otherwise. 
JOHN MACARTHUR 
Publisher 
Harper’s 
New York, New York 


been reporting free-lance 
from Mexico City since 1994. 
read fair amount what 
colleagues write from down 
here. feel American readers 
Mexican news are well-served 
these correspondents 
who are friends and competi- 
tors and these include the 
reporters from The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, 
and The Wall Street Journal. 


But readers should also 
know that many other publi- 
cations regularly cover Mexico 
with correspondents free- 
lancers. Some these were 
mentioned briefly Massing’s 
article. Most got mention 
all. That Massing focused 
mainly the Times, the Post, 
and the Journal reflects bias 
typical East 
editors. 
The truth that 
country 
the world bet- 
covered 


comes out 


here, while 
not perfect, re- 
ally good. Americans should 
wish that U.S. press coverage 
Brazil, Malaysia, even 
France and Germany were 
thorough. 
SAM QUINONES 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Michael Massing replies: his 
eagerness accuse East 
Coast bias, Quinones overlooks 
the fact that article included 
numerous citations from the 
Los Angeles Times. John Mac- 
Arthur’s point about Salinas, 
meanwhile, seems case 
splitting hairs. 


ANONYMOUS CRITICS 


for years have known Neil 
Hickey’s reporting accu- 
rate, fair, and insightful. 
was all the more shocked and 
disappointed see such poor 
reporting his July/August 
article CNN. While can 
understand TedsTurnovers.com 
being mentioned, 
stunned that chose give 
far more space (more than 200 
quoted words) anony- 


2000 Census 
The Next Wave 
Great Stories 


The New York Times 
Census Fellowship 

the Columbia Graduate 
School Journalism 
November 2001 


The New York Times Foundation 
and the Columbia Journalism 
Professional Development 
Program have joined create 
unique fellowship for journal- 
ists who want get beyond the 
raw numbers the 2000 Census. 


Neill Borowski, director com- 
puter-assisted reporting and the 
census The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, has designed week- 
long immersion workshop that 
showcases how use the “long 
form” data through practical case 
studies and lectures from experts. 
get time brainstorm with 
respected colleagues how 
put human face the statis- 
tics. getting behind the num- 
bers, you'll earn think critically 
about framing stories such 
topics as ethnicity, ancestry, the 
economic status, occupations, 
commuting, and housing. 


Requirements for admission: 
your resume, a sample of work 
that like critique and 
improve during the workshop, 
and supporting letter from 
your supervisor. There for- 
mal application. 


will select cross-section 
journalists who will designated 
New York Times Professional 
Fellows, representing all sizes and 
types news media. Assignment 
editors are apply. 


Once accepted, $250 tuition fee 
payable Columbia University 
Graduate School 
Fellows will receive free hotel, 
meals, course materials, and field 
trip one New historic 
immigrant neighborhoods. Fellows 
are responsible for their own travel 
Columbia’s New York campus. 


apply, send e-mail materials 
Sept. Arlene Morgan, 
Director Professional 
Development, The Graduate 
School Journalism, Room 604, 
2950 Broadway, New York, NY, 
10027. Successful applicants 
only will notified Oct. 
For more information, call (212) 
854-5377 e-mail Arlene 
Morgan 
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What stories you 
have tell? 


November 2000 Jacqueline 
Koch, Pew Fellow International 
Journalism, reported women 
Aceh, the strife-torn province 
Indonesia. photos she took 
young women fighters, civilian victims 
and peacekeepers, she found that 
after years conflict, women 
Aceh are acquiring new activist 
roles both combat and trying 
bring about peace. 


This just one many stories 

reported journalists the Pew 
Journalism Program. 
Now our fourth year, we've sent 
journalists more than countries 
report some the world’s 
most compelling stories. have 
fellowships for journalists all media 
and every level experience. 


What stories would you like tell? 


Pew International 
Journalism Program 


For more information contact: 
Pew International Journalism Program 
Johns Hopkins University SAIS 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue, 

Washington, 
(202) 663-7761 


www.pewfellowships.org 
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mous TedsTurnovers.com crit- 
CNN. Even worse, appar- 
ently made effort deter- 
mine the accuracy the crit- 
ic’s allegations, and CNN was 
given chance respond 
the many statements provided 
the anonymous critic. One 
example: CNN’s coverage 
the Seattle earthquake. The 
anonymous critic said CNN 
was slow respond and sug- 
gested CNN’s sluggishness was 
due recent job cuts. That 
statement left unchallenged 
the article would read 
many fact. The allegation 
baseless. CNN’s recent reorga- 
nization, fact, led the es- 
Seattle. While most the 
CNN Seattle 
were assignment out 
town when the quake hit, 
CNN was first with images 
the quake, first with its own 
satellite truck the scene (the 
CNN Seattle bureau uplink 
truck was active within min- 
utes), first with its own corre- 


spondent the ground there, 
and much more. have 
twelve correspondents spread 
among our three bureaus 
the West Coast. for the 
anonymous critic’s suggestion 
that the wake the CNN 
job cuts, CNN might not 
able muster adequate re- 
sources cover huge news 
story, that’s nonsense. Even 
the wake CNN’s reorgani- 
zation, CNN has more bu- 
reaus than ever and av- 
erage day fields more than 150 
correspondents and crews 
far greater newsgathering re- 
sources than any CNN’s 
U.S. competitors. 
EASON JORDAN 
Chief news executive 
CNN 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HONORABLE WORK 


response Neville John- 
son’s somewhat paranoid in- 
quiry about (Letters, 


July/August), would like 


set the record straight. Since 
have never met nor spoken 
Johnson, I’m not sure where 
he’s getting his information, 
but would glad address 
all his questions and concerns 
point point. someone 
who designs, builds, and oper- 
ates custom undercover gear 
for network investigative news 
organizations and also teaches 
undercover systems and tech- 
niques dozens state and 
federal law enforcement agen- 
cies, somewhat “publici- 
ty-averse.” goes with the ter- 
ritory and take job seri- 
ously. not dirty work” 
for the networks anybody 
else. ask questions con- 
cerning the investigations that 
involved with. The rea- 
son this work because 
well and systems and 
services are demand 
bona fide investigative units 
and agencies that trust and 
believe in. These same organi- 
zations and agencies “monitor 
me” every single time work 
with them. need “legal ra- 


involves illegal activity 
part, opposed many 
the scam artists, abusers 
power, and criminals that 
undercover work and equip- 
ment have helped indict. 
“moral rationale” belief 
the traditions journalism 
and muckraking well law 
enforcement and justice. And 
not know why the net- 
works don’t “do house.” 
Ask them. 

Reading Neville Johnson’s 
letter made feel like some 
those people, who after re- 
ceiving their FBI file via 
FOIA, find out that they were 
Nixon’s enemy list. 
honored. 

MITCHELL WAGENBERG 

StreeTVisions Remote Inc. 

Investigative Mechanics Inc. 


New York, New York 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


Lauren Janis’s piece the 
coverage the McVeigh exe- 


PRODUCING? REPORTING? LEADING? 
FOR 2002, TAKEN YOUR ISSUES 
TOGETHER SEMINAR For YOU. 


BEEN POYNTER? 


Producing Newscasts 
March 10-15 August 25-30 


Power Reporting for Reporters 
Photojournalists 
April 7-12 September 29-October 


Advanced Power Reporting for 
Reporters Photojournalists 
October 20-25 


Power Reporting for Public Radio Journalists 
May 5-10 


Crime Reporting for News 
August 13-16 


Reporting Race Relations 


September 22-27 


For applica 
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Poynter. 


Tough Choices: Doing Ethics 
October 6-11 
Reporting Faith, Religion Values 
November 17-20 
Poynter Leadership for Executive Producers 
January 6-11 
Poynter Leadership for New Leaders 
June 2-7 October 20-25 
Poynter Executive Excellence Series: 
Succeeding Convergence 
June 23-25 


Poynter Leadership for 
Radio News Directors 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED BETTER JOURNALIST. 


August 11-16 


tion deadlines and apply online, www. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 


JOURNALISM 


WORDS FIRE 
Independent Journalists 
Who Challenge Dictators, 

Drug Lords, 
and Other Enemies 
Free Press 
Anthony Collings 


FROM ANARCHY 


POWER 


The Net Comes Age 
Wendy Grossman 


See the companion website 
www.nyupress.nyu.edu/fap 


NYU PRESS 


www.nyupress.nyu.edu 


cution July/August) 
amusing but off-target. The 
anecdotes golf carts, catered 
meals, hot dogs, and Frisbees 
inject irony. But think she 
forgets that market-driven 
journalism what turns news 
into “media events” because 
the competition get the 
scoop. Also, she forgets the 
“what if” factor that lies the 
bottom any important news 
event which thousands gath- 
“what something big 
happens and miss it?” 

veteran many “news- 
gathering events” often sat 
sidewalk waiting for some- 
thing happen sometimes 
vain. was tempted turn 
camera fellow jour- 
nalists waiting there with me. 
would have been much easi- 
and “cheaper” than 
getting the shot were there 
laboring for. 

OSWALDO JIMENEZ 
Assistant photo editor 
Gazette Newspapers 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The May/June issue 
featuring “Profit Pressures” 
and “The Harris Resignation” 
arrived just the Carolinas 
were being introduced the 
“new Charlotte Now 


the answer known the big 


question posed David 
Laventhol: Would Jay Harris’s 


March resignation pub- 


lisher the San Jose Mercury 


News make any difference? 
The answer, under Knight 
Ridder c.e.o. Tony Ridder and 
newspaper division president 
Steve Rossi, No. 

the op-ed page the 
May issue Knight Ridder’s 
Observer, editor Jennie Buck- 


ner announced: “Coming 
Soon: New Look, Better 
When the new look 
arrived, contained two- 
page spread, “Introducing the 
New 
tions “Content Improve- 
ments.” Why, the paper asked 
rhetorically, did “we decide 
change very good (and fa- 
miliar) format?” Answer: “Be- 
cause readers are busier than 
Further down the 
piece was this revelation: “The 
slimmer size has helped papers 
partially offset the sharply ris- 
ing cost newsprint.” Howev- 
er, editors had “discovered that 
most readers prefer the nar- 
rower Finally: “And 
throughout the paper you'll 
find more news you can use.” 
Other than short letters 
the editor, pro and con, the ed- 
itors never ran any extensive 
criticism the “new Obser- 
even though editor Buck- 
ner had invited “react” com- 
ments and 
lengthy ones. Perhaps the most 
telling letter the editor was 
this one: “It used take 
nearly minutes read The 
Observer every day. After your 
changes more narrow 
sheet with expanded headlines 
and graphics, now can 
through only minutes.” 
WILLIAM JACKSON, JR. 
Davidson, North Carolina 


size.” 


received some 


get 


the May/June issue, the 
name Berkshire Hathaway’s 
was misspelled. The cor- 
rect spelling Warren Buffett. 
the July/August issue, the 
the chairman State 
Department Watch was mis- 
spelled. The correct spelling 
Carl Olson. 
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REVIEW: RAINES GAUGE WATCHING THE CHANGING TIMES 


§ 


Howell Raines 


\ 


Gerald Boyd 


Gail Collins 


new top editor The 
New York Times, the 
most influential news 
organization the nation, per- 
haps the world. What does his 
appointment portend? 

well understood within the 
Times that there was evolu- 
tionary candidate for the job 
Bill Keller, the managing editor 
under Joe Lelyveld and rev- 
olutionary candidate, Raines, the 
editor the editorial page. 

The appointment Raines 
and his chosen managing editor, 
Gerald Boyd, marks the first 
time decades that both top 
positions the paper represent 
new regime, breaking long- 
standing practice that has al- 
lowed for continuity during 
transition. For instance, when 
Max Frankel went from editorial 
page editor executive editor 
1986, chose Arthur Gelb 
his managing editor. Gelb had 
been deputy managing editor 
under predecessor, Abe 
Rosenthal, and the two had 
worked extremely closely for 
decades. Though Boyd also be- 
comes managing editor from 
deputy managing editor, his 
identification with Lelyveld 
much less, and his appointment 
viewed something new. 

Among friends, Raines speaks 
his belief (the word used 
the sense near religious 
faith) that was somehow 
destined for the job leading 
and protecting what some- 
times refers “this institu- 
tion that would not reinvent- 
his vision the Times. 

also savvy corporate 


politician and, fifty-eight, has 
the seasoning understand that 
must lead, not bully, his edi- 
tors and reporters. But com- 
fortable with power and will 
exercise it, both within the paper 
and through its news columns. 

The executive main 
power not the ability fire 
people, which almost never 
happens the Times, but 
move people new jobs. 
the revolution will most ap- 
parent year from now, when 
one compares the line-up 
editors and reporting assign- 
ments then the present ones. 

The newspaper that Raines 
inherits from Lelyveld rightly 
its game. Nonetheless, look for 
Raines signal early that some- 
thing new afoot. When be- 
came editor the editorial 
page, the tone quickly turned 
more aggressive and confronta- 
tional, and similar shift news 
would not surprising. 

Raines competitive news- 
man whose journalistic back- 
ground almost entirely do- 
mestic political coverage. will 
almost certainly all-out war 
with The Washington Post and 
the Los Angeles Times for brag- 
ging rights coverage pol 
tics and public policy. Yet be- 
cause Raines and Boyd have little 
foreign experience, they will 
probably out their way 
prove that the vaunted 
foreign coverage can get even 
better. Boyd, who the first 
African-American become the 
papers managing editor, will 
especially interested issues 
race, which will likely well re- 
ceived Raines, who cut his 
journalistic teeth covering the 
battle for civil rights. 


Business coverage could also 
get some attention. The section 
has some ferocious truth-tellers 
who are not afraid make 
people mad, such Gretchen 
Morgensen and Floyd Norris, 
but that kind business re- 
porting rare, even the 
Times and The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, much less television. 
new aggressiveness would suit 
the Raines temperament. 

Arthur Sulzberger the 
publisher and the com- 
chairman, 
comfortable with conflict and 
initially chose Raines for the ed- 
itorial page shake the place 
up, which Raines did. Sulzberger 
also apt serve tactful 
governor Raines, role Times 
publishers have long played. Al- 
reporting Sulzberger his 
new editorial page editor, Gail 
Collins, whom Raines hired 
the editorial board back 1995, 
and she then became op-ed 
columnist. One can hope that 
her highly developed sense 
the absurd columnist will 
survive the editorial page. 

Not everyone was pleased 
Rainess appointment, course, 
and New junior senator, 
Hillary Clinton, and her husband, 
the former president, who has 
just made Harlem his headquar- 
ters, are likely among the least 
pleased. was Rainess karma 
editor the Times, may 
the Clintons’ karma 
saddled with him again. 
editorial page was the Clintons’ 
scourge, and now the full power 
the news gathering 
ability could aimed their way. 
Similarly, the institutional secre- 
the Bush administration 
fitting, juicy target. 
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The crucial test for Raines 
will whether can lead 
newsroom that tough and ag- 
gressive without becoming pros- 
ecutorial. His editorial page was 
often black and white, and news 
requires fairness and nuance. 
How deals with the 
missteps and his own will 
define his editorship much 
the way covers the news. 

For all his seriousness and 
ambition, Raines also man 
who loves the chase, who toves 
great story and beating the 
opposition, who loves the elec- 
tricity newsroom dead- 
line and working with staff 
that bursting with energy and 
shared purpose. will have 
fun, and those who are like him 
the Times are apt have 
great ride. Along with readers. 
Jones 
Alex Jones, former press re- 
porter for The New York Times 
director the Shorenstein 
Center the Press, Politics and 
Public Policy 
School Government Har- 
vard. co-author, with Su- 


— Al 


the Kennedy 


san Tifft, The Trust: The Pri- 
vate and Powerful Family Be- 
hind The New York Times. 


Maybe not all 
you under- 
stand what 
great news- 
paper. takes 
great 
Period. 
owner who commits herself 
with passion and the high- 
est standards and principles 
simple search for truth. 
With fervor, not favor. With 
fairness and courage 
“This what Kay Graham 
brought the table 


—Retired Washington 
Post editor Ben Bradlee 
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GUN COVERAGE: STRAIGHT SHOOTING? 


the publisher and 


zona Daily Star, de- 
cided last year prohibit the 
advertisement private gun 
sales the newspaper, her 
found itself 
crossfire. Local gun owners 
accused the paper prejudice 
against gun enthusiasts. Hun- 


newsroom 


dreds readers withdrew 
their subscriptions. 
Many Arizona 


gun ownership 


cherish 
sacrosanct 
right, position reflecting the 
culture the 
But the editorial 


conservative 
desert state. 
board 


itself progressive voice 


the Star, which sees 


the Old West community 


Tucson, has for years advocat- 
tighter gun control regula- 
tions. the two sides ever had 
truce, the advertising ban 
ended and the newsroom 
was pulled into the firefight. 
the editori- 
section and news section re- 
main proudly independent 
each other, that distinction was 
not necessarily clear readers, 
many whom questioned the 
paper’s ability remain objec- 


tive and credible guns 
worry for managing editor 


Bobbie Buel. Buel decided 
that the Star should host fo- 
rum, chance for citizens 
air their feelings about the pa- 
coverage. 
not high-decibel debate 
gun rights, but careful deliber- 
ation how the paper reports 
gun-related stories and how 
might improve. 


Maria Parham, the Reader 


The idea was 


Advocate the Star, moder- 


forum. She invited 
Tucson 


ated the 
seventeen 
well-known for their gun po- 


sitions both sides the is- 
sue. She wanted keep the 


meeting small and controlled 
encourage meaningful dis- 


cussion. Still, she had 


residents 


“You 
people talk who you know 


worries. are inviting 
are very vocal,’ Parham says. 
“We didn’t know what an- 
ticipate.” Parham directed 
large staff member from 
newspaper serve desig- 
nated bouncer, case tem- 
pers flared. 

local public library 
May, about ten Star employees 
including the publisher, man- 
aging 
managing editors, and the city 
editor listened Tucson lo- 
cals lectured them the ba- 
journalism: get 
your facts straight, remember 
represent both sides the 
argument, know your subject. 


sics good 


Some participants thought 
that the journalists lacked 


rudimentary knowledge about 


different models and makes 


guns and how they function. 
don’t own gun,” Buel con- 
cedes. really don’t know 
anything about guns. 
think most reporters do.” 

But back the office, there 
was general reluctance 
pursue all this public self-ex- 
amination. The 
room was already somewhat 
defensive about new 
plan for shorter stories with 
more general appeal (see page 
the gun issue, Buel 
says that her staff worried that 
the paper would overcompen- 
sate for the editorial page. 
“People were concerned that 
would start kowtowing 
gun advocates,” she says. 
addition, Star staffers ques- 
tioned the need for such self- 
scrutiny because they detected 
anti-gun bias their re- 
porting. Assistant editor 


Stars news- 


Bartlett, thirteen-year veter- 
the Star “On the 
day-to-day coverage, prob- 
ably make mistakes. But far 
having anti-gun agenda, 
that’s ridiculous.” 

Joe Burchell, the city gov- 
ernment reporter, attributes 
occasional misreporting 
gun issues shortcomings 
individual journalists, not 
some paper-wide prejudice. 
Self-examination always 
worthwhile for newspaper, 
Burchell says. But won- 
ders why the Star 
trated only guns, and why 
public. 

But Buel says that when 
many readers complain, 
public signal good idea. 
the Star imple 
ambitious five-part action 
plan. First, the staff was invit- 
learn 
and 


Says, 


concen- 


needed 


firearms workshop 
about gun terminology 
laws, and even receive hands- 
instruction. the 
newspaper reviewing hun- 
dreds articles that men- 
tioned firearms published 
the last three years for possi- 
ble patterns bias. 

Third, the paper estab- 
lishing set style guidelines 
guns; reporters will able 
consult the guidelines 
what defines “assault 
for example, look 


Second, 


summaries gun laws. 
The plan also calls for the cre- 
ation grand Rolodex 
> Star 
outdoor 
sports including 
more stories about recreation- 
gun activities. 

The 
begin few weeks. 


gun experts. Finally, 
will provide more 


coverage, 


firearms 
when we'll start see how re- 
porters feel,” Parham says. 
far, only handful staffers 
have expressed interest. 

Lipton 


| | Us | 
q | | | 
1917-2001 
| | 


PRIVACY AND INTERCEPTED INFORMATION 


journalist who receives 
publishes illegally ob- 
tained information protected 
the First Amendment? 
Generally, yes, according 
Supreme Court opinion issued 
May. the case, Bartnicki 
Vopper, union local presi- 
dent cell phone conversa- 
tion with another ac- 
tivist threatened blow 
school board members. 
unidentified party recorded 
the conversation, which two 
radio stations later broadcast. 
The union officials 
stations, resulting case 
that pitted privacy interests 
against the First Amendment. 
The Supreme Court ruled 
vote six three for the me- 
dia. 

Lee Levine, Washington, 
D.C., lawyer, represented the 
media defendants before the 
Supreme Court. was inter- 
viewed for Geanne 
Rosenberg. 


What was stake this 
case? 

What journalists day 
and day out try get 
information about matters 
public concern for their 
readers and viewers of- 
tentimes information pos- 
sessed people who 
supposed giving out. 
the case had gone the oth- 
way, journalists would not 
only have worry about 
whether information was 
true and newsworthy, but 
whether somebody had done 
something improper get 
it. 


How strong shield the 
Bartnicki opinion 
porters who get hold 
recordings intercepted cell 
phone cordless phone 
conversations? 

they did not participate 
the unlawful acquisition 


tion and the in- 
dresses matter 
public con- 


shield. 


But how 
define “pub- 
lic concern?” 

Does the news- 

worthiness the informa- 
tion help protect reporter? 


drawing the line 
between what protected 
the First Amendment and 
what not, the court has 
told general way that 
truthful, then the press has 
close absolute privilege 
publish. What the court 
done and fact 
worn its sleeve that has- 
matter public concern. 
not defining public con- 
cern, the one hand, what 
the court purporting 
decide each case its 
own unique facts. the 
other hand, what the court 
may really doing giving 
editors wide discretion de- 
termine what newsworthy. 
But, while highly contentious 
labor negotiations involving 
public school system are 
certainly newsworthy, inti- 
mate details celebrity’s 
life may not newsworthy 
and their disclosure could 
potentially punished. 


Does the decision apply 
other information besides il- 
legally intercepted cell phone 
conversations? 

the decision applies 
broadly any information 
that any sense unlawfully 
acquired improperly ac- 
quired someone other than 


the reporter 
from stolen 
documents, 
e-mail, phone 
conversations, 
anything else 
that someone 
might have got- 
and given 
reporter. 


‘4 
nicki case, the radio stations 
did not know who intercept- 
the cell phone conversa- 
tion. there greater legal 
risk reporter who knows 
the identity the source 
illegally obtained informa- 

The key the 
some active role 
the illegal act. so, the court 
plainly leaves the door open 
criminal and civil penal- 
ties. But the reporter sim- 
ply learns the identity the 
source after the illegal act 
has taken place, then that 
ought not deprive the re- 


porter the protection 


the First Amendment. 


Does this case reveal any- 


thing about the direction 


the Supreme Court when 
comes First Amendment 
protection for the press? 

that there are certain core 
First Amendment principles 
that again and again get vin- 
dicated. the other hand, 
clear that this court, lower 
courts, government, and citi- 
zens generally, are very con- 
cerned about protecting what 
ished right privacy, espe- 
cially this era technolo- 
gy. think whether we’re talk- 
ing about hidden cameras, 
riding along with police and 
entering private home, 
cell 
people think there sphere 
privacy that ought 
protected. There limit 
the extent the court going 
allow freedom the press 
trump privacy. 


fore accepted.” 


Web site, 


SINGULAR VIRTUE 


was furious the newspaper for having told its 
readers, “More than thirteen tons cocaine was found 
fishing boat the Pacific Ocean.” 

“The fact that your writers and editors not care about 
the basics the language,” the letter said, “shows that 
our society has finally reached level mediocrity never be- 


And more. Whew! But the outrage was misplaced. 

The letter-writer thought the sentence should have read 
“thirteen tons cocaine were found...” Plural noun (tons), plur- 
verb that's the rule, it? 

But the article had not reported the finding individ- 
ual things stolen cars, for example. reported the find- 
ing quantity something, cocaine. The letter-writer was 
following rule out the window. The concept the sentence dealt 
with was singular, and “was found” was preferable ton. 


lot more about writing right Language Corner 


Evan Jenkins 
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LINKING AND THE LAW 


hen the publisher 
onto his Web site 

sites containing illegal com- 
puter code, did intending 
get around preliminary in- 
junction judge who want- 
stop him from distribut- 
ing the code. never intend- 
help shape press law 
the online environment. But 

Corley, who 
2600, 
hacker magazine and Web site, 
brought the motion picture 
industry that seeks prevent 
the distribution DeCSS (as 
De-Content Scramble Sys- 
tem), program that strips the 
encryption that prevents DVDs 
from being copied. The 1998 
Digital Millennium Copyright 
Act prevented Corley from 
posting the code, decid- 
the code himself, would 
provide links it. was act 
digital civil disobedience. 

That made Judge Lewis Ka- 
plan the Southern District 
New York angry. August 
2000, Kaplan made the tem- 
porary injunction had is- 
sued January permanent, 
and further barred Corley 
from even linking the sites, 
many which were hosted 
overseas servers out the 
reach U.S. courts. doing, 
devised three-pronged 
test determine when 
court can limit publisher 
from linking another Web 
site. 

response, Corley, who 
publishes under the pseudo- 
nym “Emmanuel Goldstein,” 
removed the links but then 
left the addresses posted 
visitors could still get the 
verboten sites. one 
the great ironies this ruling,” 
says Adam Clayton Powell 
the Freedom Forum. “Any- 
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one with the most elementary 
knowledge the Internet can 
the site and get exactly 
the information that the stu- 
dios don't want distributed.” 

what practical effect did 
Judge ruling have? 
many observers, one 
the first rulings curtail the 
rights journalists online. 
They fear that declaring this 
particular list links illegal, 
Judge Kaplan has laid the 
groundwork for future lawsuits 
against journalists when they 
link controversial informa- 
tion. “What this ruling really 
does not stop the spread 
software, but sets precedent 
for restrictions speech and 
press the Powell 
says. 

“Just are beginning 


TECHNOLOGY CORN 


learn how use this new 
medium, one its most pow- 
erful informative elements 
the ability let readers 
original source material 
could come under cloud 
which could construed 
prior Powell says. 
“Inevitably, some people 
will end making decisions 
that say, ‘Well, just not 
Jaroslovsky, president the 
Online 
“That the textbook 


The movie mean- 
while, wants focus not 


the First Amendment, but 
the intellectual property issue. 
“My clients that 
large practical effect 

forcing the says 
Sims, attorney Proskauer 
Rose, LLP representing the stu- 


TAPPING THE WEB 


are three sites run journalists for journalists that 
among your browser bookmarks. 


PowerReporti 


g.com, run Bill Dedman, Pulitzer Prize- 


winning reporter who also teaches computer-assisted re- 
porting, organized categories such people finders, 


nonprofits, and training. The 


eat beat section particu- 


larly handy. 


Michael Reilley, former reporter and editor the Los 
Angeles Times and the Chicago Tribune, runs The Journal- 
Toolbox, site with more than 2,000 links. Everything 
from tips for using spreadsheets and writing with numbers, 
global database medical research. 


Jim Lichtenstein, former managing editor 
built site could use deadline and has 
now turned into business. But AssignmentEditor.com is- 
n't just for assignment editors. Check out the sections 
breaking stories, such “Hurricane,” 
and “Air Crash.” Requires free registration access the 
inks. 


“Mideast Violence,” 


Sreenath Sreenivasan 


Sreenivasan, who teaches new media Columbia, offers 
his tips for journalists and invites 


suggestions sree@sree.net. 


dios. “The fact that possi- 
ble get drugs this country 
mean drugs 
illegal.” also says Ka- 
plans decision has reper- 
cussions for journalists, “unless 
paranoid.” 

attorneys took the 
case the Second Circuit 
Court Appeals, where rul- 
ing could come any time. 
But most observers expect the 
case eventually wind be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

Journalism trade groups like 
the Online News Association, 
the Newspaper Ass 
America, and The 
Committee for Freedom 
the Press have filed amicus 
brief side. 

Many legal criti- 
cisms are focused the 
three-pronged test that Ka- 
plan devised. order limit 
from linking, the 
said the publisher must: 
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know illegal mater rial 


that against the law link 
circumvention technology, 
and establish the link “for 
the purpose disseminating 
that technology.” that 
third prong that has observers 
worried most. What journalist 
doesn't disseminate? 

“It goes the intent the 
author the time the pub- 
lication the link,” says 
Jonathan Hart, lawyer for 
Dow, Lohnes and Albertson 
who writes monthly column 
law for The Street 
Web site, and who 
counts the Online News Asso- 
ciation among his clients. “It 
creates another opportunity 
for journalists deposed 
about the editorial process.” 

Even Charles 
Judge 
with his test. think 
that the court can will af- 
firm the test,” says. Either 
way, will few months, 
least, before final decision 
issued. 


John Giuffo 


PREVIEW: 
the linked-to site, 2) know 


HOME WHERE THE HEART 


the Lynchburg, Virginia, News Advance, 
exactly what sort news being advanced? Clue: 
front-page report the May issue the opening 
mile-and-three-quarter connector road designed 
improve access Wyndhurst, planned community being 
developed J.E. Jamerson Sons, smoothly stretched 
into additional fourteen paragraphs about Wyndhurst 
itself, down the shape its light poles. The next day, the 
paper presented the “Premiere Issue” eight-page 
“supplement,” The Wyndhurst Times, featuring site plan, 


Broadway 

babe sang, “You Gotta 


Have Gimmick,” The 
Toronto Star must have 
been listening. Tucked 

into its April special “3-D 
edition” was tiny pair red 
and green 


one, the paper announced 
contest for “favorite 3-D ad.” 
But whoever won, boasted 


exterior drawings fourteen model homes, and admir- 
ing profile Jamerson. May the paper carried 
twenty-page section, identified only part The News 
Advance, announcing the opening Jamerson’s project 
and reproducing the floor plans those fourteen model 
homes (with prices). Information not advanced: any and 
all mention Terry Jamerson, The News Advance’s pub- 
lisher, and the developer’s wife. 


UNDER THE INFLUENCE (OF NEWS) 


Responsible 
nalism all alike; 
every piece irresponsible 
journalism irresponsible 
its own way. Take, for 
instance, the Stamford Advo- 
cate’s hands-on test how 
best get from the daily’s 
offices southern Connecti- 
cut Boston’s South Sta- 
tion. recent spring 
morning, staff writer Thom- 
McFeeley boarded Am- 
trak’s new Acela bullet train, 
while three blocks away 
almost that very same 
moment, staff writer Matt 
Breslow was buckling himself 
into his car; their respective 
accounts the time, cost, 
and comfort the trip were 
featured pair first-per- 
son tick-tocks The Advo- 
cate’s May issue. McFeeley’s 
story window seat, coffee, 
bathroom, and the overheard 
conversation his fellow 
travelers 


12 


sleep-inducing. But Breslow’s 
tale traffic and tolls was far 
less pedestrian than readers 
not mention the other 
would have wished. From his 
early signal that had “gen- 
erally heeded editors 
narrative 
was driven watching for 
troopers, wondering about 
radar guns, worrying about 
speeding tickets, and wishing 
dared even higher 
breaking the 55-65 limit. 
the wake the dubious vic- 
tory (by twenty-six minutes) 
road over rail, Advocate 
Memorial Day editorial few 
weeks later seemed especially 
ironic. Subject: “The need for 
law enforcement agencies 
make special efforts keep 
motorists from harming 
themselves others 
through irresponsible behav- 
ior. 


designed, the lead story 
the Stars front page ex- 
plained, provide three- 
dimensional view certain 
graphics and pictures sprin- 
throughout the sections. 
For help spotting those 
“stunning” images, readers 
were referred page-two 
guide. The guide began with 
list fifteen advertisers, 
along with the number the 
page which each the 
various stunners, achieved 
through the wizardry the 
paper’s technologists, could 
found. (Below that was 
list directing readers the 
similarly manipulated images 
make sure that readers would, 
its article predicted, spend 
lot more time” looking 
3-D image than regular 


REELING THE PRESS 


the Star, one thing was clear: 
“This special edition filled 
with images unlike anything 
before.” will, one fervently 
hopes, again. 
Indeed, the gim- 
mick almost makes 
more classic approach, 
exemplified the March 
edition California paper, 
seem virtuous its forth- 
rightness. “More than 
125,000 daily Press-Enter- 
prise readers have eaten 
Mexican restaurant the 
past days,” read som- 
brero-decorated box below 
group ads for local canti- 
nas and cafés. “Advertise 
your restaurant Riverside 
and San Bernardino for 
under $250.00 and get free 
feature story.” 


fresh variation catch-and-release, more 


than dozen sportswriters from around the coun- 


try let themselves lured this May offer free fish- 
ing, free food and drink, and free lodging marina 
Boca Grande, Florida, that was promoting its upcoming 
tarpon tournament; after taking the bait, least two the 
journalists representing the Sarasota Herald-Tribune 
and The Tampa Tribune released articles readers 
about the great tarpon fishing found Boca Grande. 
Posing triumphantly for photos the Boca Beacon were 
the first, second, and third-place winners, representing the 
Venice Gondolier Sun, WTVT-FOX Tampa, and the Ft. 
Myers News-Press. 
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vate-label suit Nordstrom’s Jenna Lane dress 

Kmart, chances are that neither you nor the store 

was aware the conditions under which the clothing had 
been made. But one can claim ignorance now. the 
reluctant gaze customers, manufacturers, union leaders, 
labor department officials, and not least retailers who 
advertise, the New York Daily News exposed the ugly under- 
belly the city’s garment industry. Based records 
obtained under the Freedom Information Act labor 
violations during the past ten years, well visits with 
inspectors seven sweatshops Manhattan and Queens, 
reporter Bob four-part series (beginning Sunday, July 
described the heartless exploitation Chinese immi- 
grants some, mere children forced pay off smug- 
gling debts more than $50,000 working hundred 
hours week fire-trap factories for little two dollars 


you bought Nicole Miller tie Macy’s pri- 


hour. addition listing the names and addresses 


fifty city sweatshops together with the back wages they owe, 
the series detailed the weakness the unions protecting 
workers; the failures the government enforcing safety, 
immigration, and minimum-wage laws; and the foolishness 
labor department policy that does not systematically 
inform retailers violations suppliers. Exploring the 
economic realities i.e., the cutting away domestic jobs 
cheap foreign labor the series left readers ponder the 
question whether New York’s garment industry can play 
the rules without falling apart the seams. 


The road District 
Booking too often 
paved with the bad 
intentions cops eager 
get jump-start punish- 
ing the perps. officers dri- 
ving the wagons gun the gas 
and slam the brakes, 
handcuffed prisoners, locked 
windowless rear compart- 
ments equipped with low 
narrow benches but seat 
belts padding, can find 
themselves wild and 
dangerous ride, hurtling like 
ping-pong balls from wall 
wall. The longstanding prac- 
tice, documented three- 
part exposé The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer reporters 
Nancy Phillips and Rose 
Ciotta, amounts nothing 


less than secret form 
police brutality form 
institutionalized that even 
has name, “nickel 
after the old five-cent thrills 
amusement parks. Left 
the ritual’s wake recent 
years: 
over $2.3 million taxpayer- 
funded settlements, two per- 
manently paralyzed men 
and, add insult injury, 
not single disciplined offi- 
cer. Before ink the series’ 
final installment was dry, 
police commissioner John 
Timoney had banned the 
unsafe vans, begun retrofit 
old ones with seat belts and 
foam padding, and stepped 
the lagging plan for 
replacement. 


Timothy Heider (Sunday, 
June 17) documenting dis- 


OUT-OF-POCKET-NEWS 


GIVING JUSTICE HAND 


1997, ten years into twenty-five-to-life sentence 
Perryville Prison for killing the husband 

whose hands she and her two young daughters had 
suffered unimaginable abuse, Carol Herriman was line for 
hearing under new state law that finally and retrospec- 
tively not only recognized “battered woman syndrome” 


When the taxes 
his Cleveland town- 
house were lowered 

substantially countywide 
reappraisal even prime 
real-estate prices continued 
climb, Doug Clifton, who 
incoming editor The 
Plain Dealer had bought the 
property 1999, might have 
quietly welcomed the wind- 
fall and cheered his personal 
good luck. But Clifton’s pro- 
fessional nose smelled 
story; asked his staff 
sniff out. The result was 
front-page article 
porters Bob Paynter and 
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tressing pattern absurdly 
reduced appraisals county 
auditors appraisals that 
handed tax break the 
owners lavish homes and 
lot less money the public 
schools. Embarrassed offi- 
cials, laying blame com- 
puter glitches and human 
error, promised that amend- 
assessments would soon 
the mail promise 
that 
remained unfulfilled). Mean- 
while, June editorial, 
the paper left its door open 
the possibility that the 
bungling the bills was not 
entirely benign. 


legitimate defense murder cases, but also established spe- 
cific criteria for clemency. Taking Herriman’s story, jour- 
nalist Jana Bommersbach made her own. August 1997 
column and subsequent articles Phoenix Magazine, 
reports and commentary for KTVK-TV’s Good Morning, Ari- 
zona and Good Evening, Arizona, Bommersbach never let go, 
relentlessly retracing the history the case, tracking down 
witnesses supporting release, interviewing state officials now 
championing Herriman’s cause, sharing her elation when the 
board recommended immediate release, her anxiety while the 
governor hemmed and hawed (an anxiety that prompted calls 
and letters and e-mails the governor Herriman’s behalf) 
and long last, April 20, 2001, sobbing joyfully with 
Herriman (and surely with KTVK viewers) the prisoner 
walked out free and the two embraced. 


Darts Laurels written Gloria Cooper, deputy 
executive editor, whom nominations should addressed. 


The Globalization Protests 
and the Befuddled Press 


JOHN GIUFFO 


Quebec City, lone protester stands enshrouded tear gas, 
facing down line police riot gear. Genoa, helmeted, 
shielded, and masked police rush into crowd helmeted, 
and masked protesters. Blood pours down faces; 
water flushes gas out eyes. These are the images that 

have come expect from the news coverage the growing 
protest movement connected issues globalization. But the 
dramatic visuals often overshadow the reasons for those visuals. 
Almost two years after the 1999 “Battle Seattle” the mainstream 
press, with some exceptions, still missing the story. 

hard look more than 200 stories major news outlets, 
(ABC, CBS, CNN, FOX, NBC, the Los Angeles Times, The New 
York Times, The Washington Post, Time, and Newsweek) shows se- 
rious weaknesses the coverage the four largest protests the 
International Monetary Fund meeting Prague September 
2000; the hemispheric free trade talks Quebec City April; the 
European Union summit Gothenburg, Sweden this June; and 
the G-8 meeting Genoa July. The problem not much the 
focus the small percentage protesters who acted violently, 
but that the coverage lacks context. 

Since Seattle, fact, most the U.S. press seems state be- 
fuddlement, failing explain news consumers what these large 
global protests and the underlying issues that fuel them are all about. 


“WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE?” 


The protests are difficult cover chaotic, partially violent, and 
complex their list complaints and demands. Still, the under- 
lying issues that have brought out hundreds thousands peo- 
ple are often glossed over misrepresented. 

This particularly true television news outlets. Protesters are 
more likely found explaining themselves print than the 
reports from broadcast and cable news networks. the whole 
gave little explanation the issues that brought more than 
100,000 people Genoa. CNN, very few protesters were given 
broadcast time explain their views, leaving correspondents 
sum up, often with broad brush, who was demonstrating and 
why. Fox newscasts, Genoa protesters were all but ignored. 
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THE PROTEST 
GENOA, 


ai 


“From what I’ve seen and read, want know more,” says 
James Naughton, executive director the Poynter Institute. 
“Who are these people? Why are they intense about it?” 

They are, course, hard classify word two. Per- 
haps the most photographed but little understood group 
protesters the so-called “Black Bloc” demonstrators who 
don masks, challenge the police, and view property damage 
political statement. During these large protests the demon- 


strators sometimes designate zones allow for “diversity 
tactics” green zone for nonviolent protesters, red for 
“Black Bloc”-style action, and yellow for those somewhere 
between. (This zoning strategy has gone all but unreported 
the mainstream press). 

But the vast majority the protesters are less extreme than 
the Black Bloc. They include environmentalists, union activists, 
church members, anarchists, farmers, college students, and oth- 
ers. What they say they want more democratic control (and 
less corporate control) over the rules that affect the environment 
and labor conditions around the world. This includes more de- 
mocratic control over supranational organizations such the 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the World 
Trade Organization, whose unelected leaders, the protesters 
argue, override democratically arrived-at laws and regulations 
the name development and free trade. Europe, some pro- 
testers also want slow the course the march toward more 


powerful European Union, which they feel eradicates cultural 


identity. Slashing third-world debt another goal. 

the view the officials the World Bank, the IMF, 
the WTO, meanwhile, the protesters are blaming them for 
things that are not their doing. These officials tend see 
barriers unencumbered global trade recipe for balka- 
nization and economic slowdown, for rich and poor nations 
alike. 

Journalists often try sum who the protesters are and 
what they want using terms like “anti-globalization” “anti- 
capitalist.” Neither seems adequate. “It’s not 
movement,” cautions Jay Sand, volunteer for the Independent 
Media Center, Web-based clearinghouse for information 
about the various protest groups. “These people want differ- 


ent type globalization one that doesn’t emanate from 
what’s best for corporate leaders.” 


surprise that most editorial opinion the U.S. press 


has leaned heavily toward the corporate side these debates, 
although the degree the tilt can startling. database 


search for the month April, around the time the Quebec 
City protests, the liberal media watch group Fairness Accu- 
racy Reporting counted thirty-five editorials major news- 
papers favor the Free Trade Area the Americas, the 
issue that brought Western leaders and tens thousands 
protesters Quebec City. The number editorials against 
the agreement: zero. FAIR found op-ed pages also skewed 
twenty-five opinion pieces favor the agreement, nine 
against. 


“THE CIRCUS 


Some reporters, meanwhile, hold dismissive views the protest 
movement. Tom Fenton, CBS News correspondent who says 
has covered the protests “Davos and other places where 
these people demonstrate,” wrote July Web commentary ti- 
tled, “When the Circus Comes Town.” The Genoa protests, 
wrote, are circus, complete with are there be- 


cause for few days, Genoa the best stage the world show 
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off your anti-globalization credentials, neat place hang out 
with like-minded kids who have nothing better sum- 
mer, and great way impress your stick-in-the-mud friends 
when you get back home.” Such views sometimes make into 
the reporting. July story the Web, CNN’s Rome bu- 
reau chief, Alessio Vinci, went pains distinguish between 
nonviolent protesters and those involved clashes with police. 
Nevertheless, Vinci dismissed those the clashes group 
people not really here protest the summit. They probably 
don’t even know what the summit all about.” 

There seems widespread view the press, mean- 
while, promulgated the columnist Thomas Friedman 
The New York Times, among others, that the protest movement 
Western, middle-class affair. But that not quite target. 
“Since the Seattle protests there have been least fifty sep- 
arate episodes civil unrest thirteen poor countries, all di- 
rected the says report the World Development 
Movement, British non-governmental organization that 
studies global poverty. 


“RUNNING BATTLES” 


VIOLENCE LOOMS SUMMIT, SUMMIT PROTESTERS, 
POLICE CLASH, RIOTS DISTRACT PRAGUE IMF SUMMIT, GOTHENBURG 
UNDER SIEGE overwhelming margin, the coverage the 
protests surrounding the trade and global-issues meetings since 
Seattle has been dominated the violent parts the protests. 

course, massive street violence story. don’t know 
the world who, when there are running battles be- 
tween protesters and the police going on, going turn away 
from that and say that really need covering the non- 
violent says Mark Knoller, CBS News White 
House correspondent who covered the president’s visit 
Genoa. 

But how much should violence overshadow context? think 
that protests often get covered simply sports events,” says Sue 
Horton, the Sunday opinion editor for the Los Angeles Times. 
“This many people turned out; these were some the high- 
lights the events; the police won the protesters won.” 

While some journalists report the protests sports 
events, others tend see the police the hometown team. 
News outlets often use verbs that neatly place blame: “Protest- 
ers take the streets throwing rocks police respond 
with tear gas and water (NBC Nightly News, July 
Genoa); “Bloody outbursts anti-globalization demonstra- 
tors forced veritable security invasion” (Carol Williams, 
Los Angeles Times, June 17, Gothenburg); state civil emer- 
gency declared Seattle violent protesters and police 
clash (Fox News, November 30, 1999). 

Many protest organizers, least, argue that the blame for 
initiation violence has sometimes been misplaced. “The one 
thing that the media have consistently gotten wrong, particu- 
larly with Seattle, who initiated the violence,” says Mike 
Dolan, the Western director Public Citizen’s Global Trade 
Watch, and one the organizers the Seattle protests. “The 
police initiated the violence Seattle.” July 2000 report 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which examined the po- 
lice response the protests Seattle, concluded that the po- 
lice overreacted toward demonstrators, that there was lack 
preparation the part police, that the creation “No 
Protest Zone” violated the First Amendment rights the pro- 
testers, that the police abused and brutalized protesters, and 
that improper arrests were common. 
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Genoa, the July early morning raid the Armando 

Diaz school complex, where protest organizers had made 
headquarters, may offer example misplaced 


blame. Some seventy members Italian SWAT team 

smashed through the doors; sixty-one demonstrators 
subsequently required hospitalization. Early on, some 
U.S. outlets did mention claims excessive police force. But 
most reports emphasized protester violence, and some just 
stuck with police accounts the raid. CBS News featured 
Web report July 22, for example, that made sound 
some the sixty-one protesters carried out from the raided 
building had sustained their injuries during the previous 
day’s clashes, the police contended. Contrary views were 
scattered the bottom third the story. ABC News noted 
the raid briefly, but did not mention the violence. 

Almost immediately after the raid, however, European news 
outlets and alternative news organizations like Alternet.org fea- 
tured reports brutal violence the part the police. Au- 
gust The Wall Street Journal nailed the story interviewing 
beating victims five countries well doctors, local officials, 
and neighborhood witnesses. The findings: most the demon- 
strators had been peaceful; most their arrests were tossed out; 
their injuries had been inflicted police. They include twen- 
ty-one-year-old cello student from Berlin whose injuries re- 
quired brain surgery and twenty-four-year-old student In- 
dian culture who had been thrown down two flights stairs 
and dragged her hair. Other U.S. media then followed up. 

The police killing twenty-three-year-old protester, 
Carlo Giuliani, Genoa rightfully received heavy coverage. 
But one sense it, too, was off target. Time and again, main- 
stream news reports said Giuliani’s death was the first 


globalization-related protest, that the movement “had, per- 
haps, found its first martyr” (ABC News.com, July 20); “It was 
the anti-globalization first blood, and the radi- 
cals’ first (Newsweek, July 30). 

But was pointed out The Nation, The Village Voice, and 
CommonDreams.org, among others, protesters have been 
killed other recent globalization-related protests. Members 
the Landless Movement Brazilian land-reform group 
that opposes market-led land reform and corporate-con- 
trolled patents seeds were killed September 2000, re- 
portedly members private security firm employed 
local farmers. Three students were killed late June Papua 
New Guinea while protesting against World Bank mandates 
for privatization. Activism against rules imposed the IMF 
and the World Bank has resulted injury and death coun- 
tries such Nigeria, Bolivia, and India. Giuliani’s death was 
simply the first occur before Western cameras. 


DOING BETTER 


All this not say that the press hasn’t been improving. 
Some news outlets have begun featuring wider range voic- 
and perspectives globalization-related protests, and are 
attempting report and explain the underlying causes. Some 
examples: 

John Tagliabue, story for The New York Times July 
22, used the experiences two Norwegian protesters ex- 
plain some the issues that brought them, and thousands like 
them, the troubled G-8 meeting Genoa. 

CNN’s Stephen Frazier hosted lengthy discussion April 
the issues that brought protesters Quebec City. Reports 
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from the field were interwoven with discussions from several 
perspectives free trade, NAFTA, and other globalization-re- 
lated issues. The result was textured report that put the anger 


display into context. 


The Los Angeles Sue Horton commissioned April 
Q&A with Naomi Klein, Canadian journalist whose book, 
Logo, has become rallying cry for the protesters. Inter- 
viewed Marc Cooper, Klein dissected the movement and ar- 


ticulated its goals and challenges. 


the reporting front, Newsweek July 30, Christopher 
Dickey and Rod Nordland demonstrated that, before Genoa, 
the Italian authorities had turned back the border thou- 
sands people who were blacklists “who had long hair, 


tattoos, body piercings.” 


David Ruppe wrote two solid pieces for ABCNews.com 
July and documenting aspects the protests that 
were underreported elsewhere the mainstream press, in- 
cluding the arrests journalists and the extent the security 
MSNBC made serious at- 
tempt sorting out the various interests and memberships 


clampdowns. And “Fact File” 


the protest groups. 
But these were 


stories they would like. 


tense environment protest zone. 


But excuses aside, poor coverage the globalization-related 
events feeding something media backlash. 
lot people had not been interested media criticism be- 
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NAJP-sponsored publications conferences. Mid- 
career and research fellows receive stipend 
$40,000 plus tuition. NAJP senior fellows are 
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tion the academic year. 


Columbia, the NAJP brings together current 
and former fellows, senior executives news orga- 


nizations and leaders the fields arts and cul- 
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exceptions. Many factors can prevent jour- 
nalists from getting much texture and context into these 
Among them: shrinking news holes 
and airtime, less interest international news, the tendency 
toward sensation and away from issues-based journalism, the 
complex and shifting makeup the protest groups, and the 


TURAL JOURNAI 


mistrust them. 


away. 
think that 


fore are very concerned about the coverage,” 
media analyst FAIR, “and they are drawing some connec- 
tions between globalization and corporate-owned media.” 


corporate coverage.” 


says Rachel Coen, 


result the construction new Web sites with 
and information about trade and globalization 
issues, such Indymedia.org, the site the Indepen- 

dent Media Center. Indymedia describes itself col- 
lective some fifty “independent media organizations 
and hundreds journalists offering grassroots, non- 
During Genoa, organizers say the site was 
receiving million hits day. grew, part, result re- 
action mainstream coverage the Seattle protests. 
dissatisfaction with people who work corporate media 
part it,” Sand says. “Some activists have gone these events 
and then they’ve seen with their own eyes and they compare 
that the ways it’s been portrayed.” 
late September, when the World Bank/IMF holds its annual 
joint meeting Washington, D.C. 

Indy media.org not about replace NBC. But then NBC 
and its mainstream competitors print and broadcast 
don’t need give viewers and readers, particularly young 
ones who tend follow this movement, another reason 


They may that again 


takes time, reporting, and homework get handle 
the issues surrounding trade and globalization that have 
been targeted the protesters, but it’s worth the effort. The 
protests are organized, they’re global, and they’re not going 
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League Your Own? 


head down, and pecking away 
are announcing whether sixty- 
seven-year-old head coach Scotty Bow- 
man will back for another year behind 
the bench. will be. Bowman’s contract 


discussions have become something 
annual ritual Detroit over the past few 
years, big news this sports-happy town. 

That’s why Mitch Albom it. 
Albom the lead sports columnist for 
the Detroit Free Press and really the lead 
sports columnist for the city Detroit, 
maybe the country. Again this year, for 
the thirteenth time his fifteen-year 
Free Press career, the Associated Press 
sports editors named Albom the nation’s 
top sports columnist. one else has 
won the award more than once. 

Albom working, this day, not 
the newsroom desk, but the 
back seat black Lincoln Town Car, 
talking into headset and taking notes 
his laptop. After twenty minutes 
this, he’s done. leans back and waits 
for his driver open his door, then 
emerges, ready for his lunch date. 

This not exactly typical sportswriter 
style, some his lesser-known col- 
leagues have noted. But Albom not 
typical sportswriter typical anything, 
for that matter. His 1997 book Tuesdays 
With Morrie, which has been The New 
York Times best seller list for nearly four 
years, put him league his own. 
has novel the works. host The 
Mitch Albom Show, syndicated radio 
program heard radio stations five days 


MITCH 
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week and simulcast MSNBC. And, 


course, still writes for the Free Press, 


| 
salary that makes him the highest-paid 


writer the paper. 


It’s enough make one wonder what 


exactly Mitch Albom is, what category 


falls into. “Communicator,” says 


bluntly. all. get asked that all the 


time and for it’s never hard the 


questioners seem want make it. 


this was dentistry and rodeo riding 


could understand. But I’m talking about 


lot things that I’m writing about and 


writing about lot things that 
think about. For it’s sort one job 
with lot tentacles.” 

Naturally, given such success, has 
his critics, including few the news- 
room. Some them point out that the 
primary lesson Tuesdays, subtitled 
Old Man, Young Man, and Life’s Great- 
est Lesson, that there more life than 
work, lesson that hard see illustrat- 
Albom’s tightly drawn schedule. 

journalistic star system associated 


more with New York Washington than 
Detroit, but Albom may have its most 
perfect model. the age synergy, 


Albom about multimedia one can 
get one-man corporation with 


footholds print, radio, television, and 
the Internet (www.albom.com). lot 


people like talk about convergence,” 


says the Free publisher, Heath Meri- 


wether. “Mitch Albom convergence.” 


journalism was part happen- 
stance, part talent, and more 
than little drive. After graduat- 
ing 1979 from Brandeis, where 
met his now-famous sociolo- 
teacher, Morrie Schwartz, Albom 
wandered pursuit musical career. 
his heart piano player, drifted 
across the Atlantic Greece, where 
played jazz and sang some American 
rock and roll resort before returning 
America. But New York City 
found less than receptive audience for 
his music. turned another favorite 
pursuit, writing, and began cranking out 


stories for free weekly, the Queens Tri- 


bune, for the princely sum nothing. 
Sportswriting was never goal. The 
Tribune experience led Albom Colum- 
bia University, where earned master’s 
degree journalism. help pay for his 
education Albom picked job off the 
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rise through the ranks 


J-school job board Sport 
magazine, where did re- 
search and wrote front-of- 
the-book pieces. Sport, 
young track star had 


Association champi- 
onship, the Los Angeles 
Times and the Free Press 
worked together; each ran 
the lead sports columns 
both papers. “It was Mitch 


3 
— 


competed against versus Downey and every- 
high school south one was going compare 
sey named Carl Robinson says. the 


first night, “Downey filed his 
column first, and was hilari- 
ous. mean was great and 
were all reading it. half-hour later Mitch 
filed and says, Mike filed And 
tell him, was pretty funny. read 
him the whole column, and there was si- 
lence. mean didn’t react all. And 
then the end says, think I’m going 
change mine for the next edition.” 
Albom steadily became busier and 
bigger winning awards, writing 
books about the local sports scene, ap- 
pearing radio and television. But his 
life really changed when the Detroit 
newspaper strike began 1995. Albom 
stayed out the paper for few 
months, but his relatively quick return 
was condemned the strikers, some 
whom wound picketing his house. 
The column Albom wrote upon his re- 
turn did little smooth ruffled feathers. 
“Enough,” wrote. “Newspapers are 
fire stations, they are police stations, and 
they should not shut down.” Strikers 
thought Albom was acting holier than 
thou. And relations between Albom and 
the union remain testy. While recent- 
paid back dues owed through May, 
Albom fell behind again the summer. 
Whatever pains the strike caused 
Albom, also produced one massive op- 
portunity. was the early days the 
strike that Albom began spending Tues- 
days with Morrie Schwartz, who was 
dying from ALS, Lou disease. 
The visits became the substance 
days With Morrie, book originally 
planned sell help pay the ailing 
medical bills. Tuesdays has 
sold more than three million copies 
worldwide. Schwartz died late 1995. 
The book basically conversation 
between the two, with Schwartz impart- 


Albom interviewed 


Lewis, the story became 

feature, and sportswriting career was 
born. Albom’s time Sport landed him 
four five good clips, which tried 
use free-lance other subjects. But 
would airline magazine and 
would send them clips and they would 
say, ‘Okay, here’s story’ and would 
another sports Albom says. “And 
that would another clip. here was 
with basket sports clips.” 

After school, answered blind 
Editor Publisher for job really 
wanted, Sunday magazine writer. But the 
editors the paper, the South Florida 
Sun-Sentinel, said what they liked about 
Albom was his sportswriting. They of- 
fered him job sports columnist, and 
Albom headed for Florida. 

1985, after few years Fort Laud- 
erdale and promotion lead columnist, 
the Free Press and The Detroit News came 
calling. Albom picked the Free Press and 
settled into the columnist position that 
opened when Mike Downey, Free Press 
star, left for the Los Angeles Times. 
style was more terse than his 
and, while didn’t have the same comic 
touch, his ability humanize sports, writ- 
ing about personalities and personal strug- 
gles, won him large following. three 
years Albom had surpassed Downey 
popularity with readers. collection his 
columns, Live Albom, hit the shelves. “He 
had immediate impact,” says David 
Robinson, deputy managing editor for 
sports the Free Press. “He just had this 
knack putting things perspective and 
getting the tale others 

also had drive, usually producing 
four five columns week. 1988, 
when the Los Angeles Lakers met the De- 
troit Pistons the National Basketball 


lot people like talk about convergence. 


Mitch Albom 
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ing important life lessons his former 
student. “Money not substitute for 
tenderness, and power not substitute 
for tenderness,” Morrie says one chap- 
ter. can tell you, I’m sitting here 
dying, when you most need it, neither 
money nor power will give you the feeling 
youre looking for, matter how much 
them you have.” Tuesdays made Albom 
something akin the Kahlil Gibran 
disease and spirituality, quoted all over 
the Internet source inspiration. 
now gives about thirty speeches year, 
some for charity, many for about $30,000 
pop, according one speaker’s bureau. 
The book lifted him into the ranks 
celebrity writer. After Tuesdays Dave 
Barry invited Albom join the Rock Bot- 
tom Remainders, rock band that counts 
Amy Tan and Stephen King among its 
players. And the book has allowed him 
finally move beyond sports and into 
mainstream, popular writing. 

Tuesdays includes more than few 
passages which Albom bemoans the 
state his life. had developed own 
culture. Work,” writes. “Over the 
years, had taken labor compan- 
ion and that moved everything else 
the side.” course, Tuesdays launched 
Albom into whole new level work. 

hard having your behavior 
judged Morrie,” Albom says over 
lunch, his hands moving measured 
gestures. “Sometimes say something 
the radio say something the 
thing funny, which the way 
I’ve always been, and people say, ‘Morrie 


itch Albom compact man 
with boyish face and mop 
black hair. also has one 
success, large, newsanchor- 
sized head. And though shuffles 


tend nod your head agreement. 
There sort common-sense cer- 
tainty his cadence, he’s simply af- 
firming something you already know. 
His head bobs accented words and 
his face constantly twisting into some 
expressive pose. punctuates his sen- 
tences with “dis’s” and and he’s 
full folksy, ready-made quotes. “It’s 
good bite the hand that educated you 
every once while,” or, “The only dif- 
ference between cities traffic pat- 
terns.” 


presence. When speaks you, you 


‘Newsrooms are jealous places your 
the front page. lot of, “Who does 


His speech mirrors his writing style, 
particularly his columns. The prototypi- 
cal Albom column usually has refrain, 
thought line that keeps going 
back to. also relies sentence frag- 
ments for effect, much that 
Albom’s columns sometime feel like the 
work David Mamet, Journalist. Here, 
for example, from Albom’s column 
about newspapers from May the 
Free Press’s 170th birthday: 


Sure. They have changed names. 
Changed owners. Changed technolo- 
gy. (You can now get newspaper 
livered’ cyberspace, concept that 
still throws me.) But essentially, the 
product remains the same. Something 
happens. Someone writes down. 
Someone prints it. And you read it. 
Not tricky. Not complex. 


Albom employs this style not only 
sports but whatever pleases, and 
with great success. His general-interest 
column syndicated and more popular 
than his sports copy, which tends 
Beyond the 
columns Albom writes annual 
“dreams deferred” series for the Free 
Press much longer, in-depth pieces 
about shattered lives the Detroit area. 
The pieces are heavily reported and full 
scene, but Albom’s distinctive style 
carries through. So, too, with the radio 
show, which began 1996 Detroit 
station WJR and went national 1999. 

Most Mitch talking about the 
issues the day and Mitch doing inter- 
views, with the version adding pic- 
tures Web sites and video clips. Un- 
like MSNBC’s other TV/radio show, 
Imus the Morning, which largely 
thrives Don Imus’s bad-boy humor 
and interviews with big guests, Albom 
more voice for the common 
man’s outrage. The general tone 
wrong with the court system?” 
“What’s wrong with the govern- 
ment?” “What’s wrong 
tics?” fact one particular Thurs- 
day June, managed touch all 
those issues, before interviewing the 
Wayans brothers about their new film 
Scary Movie 


Sometimes the common-man tone 
stretches the bounds credibility. 
that same show Albom interviewed the 
Philadelphia 76ers’ president, Pat Croce, 
and complimented him his apparel 
(Croce known the hippest man- 
agement guy sports). When Croce 
thanked Mitch and credited Versace for 
his wardrobe, Albom said, “That’s what 
is, Versace. knew seen shirts 
like that and that’s why. can’t afford it.” 
But Albom could surely buy closet full. 

This year, Albom wrote television 
pilot for CBS that was hour- 
long drama exploring the “battles be- 
tween newspapers and television they 
fight for stories and audience.” CBS 
wound passing, but had accept- 
ed, Albom technically would have been 
the employ all three major net- 
works, since his radio show airs ABC 
radio networks and simulcast 
NBC’s twenty-four-hour news channel. 

all this enough, Albom 
recently signed with Hyperion for 
two books, novel and non-fiction 
work, that the million range. 

“You know, not that old guy,” 
Albom says. lot people misread 
Tuesdays and think the point quit 
all your jobs and move ashram and 
chant. That’s not Morrie and that’s not 
me. The point have perspective 
what doing and wise about 
how you spend your time, but not just, 
you know, contemplate your belly but- 
ton all day long.” 

might expected, Albom’s com- 
mitment the Free Press not what 
once was. usually produces two sports 
columns week, along with the syndicat- 
general column Sunday. many 
ways he’s now bigger than the paper that 
built him up. don’t know agree 
with that,” says smiling. “To the news- 
paper people, I’m always the guy they 
hired their columnist.” 

Meriwether, the Free Press’s publisher, 
acknowledges Albom has grown larger 
than the paper. “That’s almost without 
doubt this point. It’s impossible cal- 
culate what means have the world’s 
greatest sports columnist. don’t even try 
calculate what means the paper.” 
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Those kinds words don’t over all 
that well the newsroom, where com- 
petitiveness reigns, and where some view 
Albom prima donna. fact, was 
difficult find co-workers who would 
the record about Albom. One writer 
not only refused talk, but also refused 
suggest anyone else talk to. Most 
simply refused reply e-mails and 
phone calls. Another simply said, “Mitch’s 
success has been great. It’s shame that 
has one the newsroom share 
with.” One former colleague recalls that 
his first meeting with Albom was 
game where fans lined get Mitch’s 
autograph. “His number one priority 
being Mitch,” said. “He’s guy 
trapped writer’s body.” 

And then there MitchWatch, 


January sort anti-Mitch informa- 
tion clearinghouse started somebody 
out cyberspace. The missives, which 
ended May, basically trafficked nasty 
gossip about Albom and were all anony- 
mous and often inane Mitch slighted 
waitress, Mitch was rude, and forth. 
One section, MitchCount, dealt specifi- 
cally with the charge that Albom 
write enough for the Free Press anymore. 
kept track the number columns 
he’s written, and presented them per- 
centage the number days the year. 

Albom seems unsettled 
think that’s pretty sick person who has 
spend his time doing something like 
that. And that’s all have say about 
that.” But continues, “Ask the Free Press 
what obligation and I’m fulfilling 
it. far resentment the newsroom 
jealous place? Absolutely. Newsrooms 
are jealous places your story’s the 
front page. you can imagine people 
perceive successful other fields, 
there’s lot “Who does think is?’ 


pers because love what and then 
get all this criticism. don’t have stay 
the newspaper. because like it.” 
Robinson, the Free Press deputy man- 
aging editor for sports, says the paper does 
largely get what wants from Albom. 
“Sometimes don’t get right away,” 
Robinson says. “If comes the end 
the day and he’s got his radio show the 
piece might wait for the next edition. But 


going get it.” And publisher Meriwether 


says Albom gives the paper what they’ve 
agreed upon and more. “In perfect world 
would the paper more? Yes. But 
given who Mitch is, we’re happy have 
him much do. comfortable 
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anonymous weekly e-mail that began 


the place Mitch egan and the place 
where still has 

Meriwether admits 
and special relationship with the paper 


sometimes cause problems the news- 


room. That’s expected, says, 


Albom’s success 


knows was almost certainly once-in- 
a-lifetime thing. 

expects write 
not exclusively. have 


more books, but 
lot friends 
who are full-time authors. They work for 
two years. They’re working and then it’s 


any place “full egomaniacs. try 
treat everyone equally, but special tal- 
ents get special treatment sometimes? 
course they do. But does everyone want 
Mitch? think everyone here 
knows what that would mean. It’s be- 
yond the scope mere mortals.” 
Albom says realizes that the suc- 
cess had with Tuesdays can create 
some hard feelings. And says 


waiting. Waiting waiting waiting. 


like see the paper the next day.” 


Dante Chinni writes for The Christian 
Science Monitor and consultant 
the Project 


Excellence Journalism. 
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But journalists arent only men. 


SALLY BUZBEE 


oda el-Salem young reporter 
with good idea: She wants 
write about what the teen-age 
her city with their idle 
time after school. She knows it’s 
big problem. She sees them 
herself, hanging out parking lots, get- 
ting into trouble. And she knows the 
government worried. Officials have 
proposed some new after-school recre- 
ation centers. 

But Mrs. Hoda (as Saudis would ad- 
dress her) can’t drive over the mall 
parking lot interview the young men 
loitering there. She can’t talk with kid 
fast-food joint, wait outside his 
school. She can’t even call her govern- 
ment source the telephone ask 
about the recreation centers. 

When Hoda goes outside her house 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, she has put 
long, thick black cloak that covers 
every inch her body. Then she puts 
black veil that covers all her hair, 
and another black veil that covers all 
her face. She can’t drive. She can’t talk 
man other than her husband broth- 
ers, usually not even phone. 

She could fax man some questions. 
But that, she has get the fax ap- 
proved her editor. And that involves 
another fax, because the editor sits 
the other side wall their Arabic- 
language newspaper, Al-Riyadh. Hoda 
has never met her editor face face, be- 
cause man and works the 
men’s side the building. 

Hoda works the ladies’ side, 
small set rooms sealed off from the rest 
the building. get there, she bypasses 
the front entrance the modern sky- 


scraper and instead heads around back, 
small, unmarked door near the load- 
ing dock, with security camera above. 
goes these days Saudi Arabia, 
society still rooted ancient tradi- 
tions yet lurching toward the modern 
world. Once nonexistent and still tech- 
nically outlawed under the country’s 
strict version Islam, Saudi women 
journalists now routinely write for both 
Arabic- and English-language newspa- 
pers, usually for women’s pages, some- 
times free-lance, sometimes salary. 
gatherings Riyadh and Dhahran 
over the last year, met with more than 


twenty women journalists who are tear- 


ing down the barriers their profes- 


sion. For even they abide strict 
rules governing what women can do, 
Hoda and her colleagues are pioneering 
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new type journalism focusing 
topics intense interest Saudi read- 
ers, but almost never covered the past, 
especially social problems such di- 
vorce, inadequate schools, and abuse 
maids and other women. 

They are working time when new 
access the Internet and satellite 
have made information more available 
average Saudis, and forced newspa- 
pers freer journalism, touching 
subjects that the past were off-limits. 

time change even for male 
journalists. But for women, even 
more extraordinary. Talk women here 
and you get the sense that they have be- 
come the real go-getters Saudi society, 
perhaps because they have the farthest 
go. They are the ones who seem most in- 
tent getting education, for example, 
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and most intent learning how their 
colleagues other countries operate. 
And despite total lack formal 
journalism training, the women re- 
porters Saudi are bright, relatively so- 


phisticated least the extent that 
they are painfully aware their own ed- 
ucational shortcomings and utterly 
determined learn. 

Like all women Saudi Arabia, the 
women journalists wear the abaya the 
long black cloak and veil whenever 
they are out public around men. 
But the privacy their own office, 
where only women are allowed, they 
hang their abayas coat racks and walk 
around regular clothes pants, 
skirts, high heels. Occasionally Su- 
danese copy boy from the men’s side will 
come the curtained door, ring the 
bell, and leave outside load fax 
paper pile that day’s newspapers. 
The female office assistant always waits 
until gone before pulling back the 
curtain gather the supplies. 

Because the women are not allowed 
drive, the newspaper provides car 
and driver bring them and from 
work, and take them women-only 
interviews speeches. The one driver 
for perhaps twelve women extremely 
busy, they joke. 

Hoda and few others appear 
natural reporters with instincts good 
any I’ve seen. Without any formal 
training, Hoda came with project 
fax surveys Internet cafes strictly 
off-limits women ask the young 
men there what they after school. The 
proprietors the Internet cafes handed 
out the surveys their customers. 

this way, Hoda was able “inter- 
view” the young men shabab 
her city and write about their lives, even 
though she unable approach them 
they gather their cars parking 
lots. Hoda tried that, she would 
arrested. 

And she got good stuff. Some lied 
the surveys, she believed. But others told 
her what Internet sites they looked at, 
what they talked about with friends, and 
where they hung out after school. She 
ended with good feature story. 

The women’s biggest problem find- 
ing such creative ways skirt restrictions. 
Often they rely fax e-mail. Ibtihal 
Hasan, young Iraqi woman whose fami- 
has lived Riyadh her whole life, has 
success reporting technology issues, 
such the Internet, because her sources 
are often Westerners willing talk 
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women. She recently interviewed some 
Microsoft officials phone when they 
were Riyadh, for example. 

Often, however, the women reporters 
focus solely women’s issues, simply be- 
cause women are the only ones they can 
easily interview. Bareah Ibrahim was visit- 
ing women’s psychiatric hospital when 
source told her bad conditions there, 
including patients chained down and 
force-fed. She went former patients’ 
homes interview the women and their 
families, then held onto the information 
for year, until her editors began loosen- 
ing restrictions what could written. 
She finally wrote exposé last year that 
received much publicity. 

Working journalist still techni- 
cally illegal for women Saudi Arabia; 
the approved career fields are health care 
and education. Some Saudi men will 
talk the women reporters phone 
but many Occasionally, she an- 
noys male source, says Haiam el- 
Mofleh, the man will challenge her and 
tell her that journalism illegal for 
women. Usually, she just tries change 
the subject. 

When they cover speech, they 

must sit side room watch the 
speech video monitor. Afterwards, 
the male reporters the audience can 
ask questions, but the women usually 
cannot. They are still largely excluded 
from the more glamorous assignments, 
such covering government news. 
also frustrates them that their stories sel- 
dom get picked the Saudi Press 
Agency. 
hese frustrations are addition 
profound restrictions that all 
journalists, male and female, still 
face Saudi Arabia, where any 
criticism the ruling Saud 
royal family strictly off-limits 
and editors are still accountable the 
government. Some women reporters 
were recently forbidden write about 
children born women prisons, for 
example. 

Nevertheless, newspapers routinely 
now report sensitive aspects Saudi 
culture that once were swept under the 
carpet, such the problems faced 
Saudi women who marry foreign men, 
suicides runaway maids, and even 
“weekend marriages.” 

Many journalists working Saudi 
Arabia attribute the change squarely 
the growing availability and influence 
the Internet, which was opened the 
public 1999, and the reach the 


cable television program al-Jazeera from 
Qatar, which presents frank and uncen- 
sored accounts, interviews, and talk shows 
topics interest the Middle East. 

they struggle taken seriousiy, 
only the last year have few women 
Al-Riyadh been granted contracts that 
provide steady salary plus benefits. 
Most still continue paid for each 
piece, free-lance basis, and some- 
times work from home. 

Most them came journalism 
accident. Often they had written since 
childhood, sometimes poetry, and then 
began sending material newspapers 
friend’s urging. They have almost 
formal training, women’s universi- 
has journalism program. And often 
they feel they are stumbling around with 
little guidance. Hoda, for example, says 
she sometimes cries when she interviews 
woman with sad story, and was very 
worried this would brand her unpro- 
fessional. She seemed relieved learn 
that most Western journalists view com- 
passion important trait for re- 
porter. 

Hoda recently attended three- 
month course sponsored govern- 
ment ministry that taught her some 
basic concepts about how organize 
stories. But the course was purely theo- 
retical and not much use practically, 
she says. Bareah studying media 
through distance-learning program of- 
fered Cairo University. Ibtihal studied 
Malaysia and speaks fluent English and 
thus mini-resource for the others, 
especially using the Internet. 

The women, while happy with their 
work and grateful that the field open- 
ing them, express frustration the 
restrictions they still face. They blame 
these rules not their religion but 
antiquated traditions running 
against modernity. pursuing career 
journalism, and staking out new roles 
for women Saudi society, they are not 
only opening their own lives new pro- 
fessional horizons, they are helping their 
country open the world. 


Sally Buzbee longtime reporter and 
editor for The Associated Press Wash- 
ington. She spent the past two years 
leave Saudi Arabia while her husband 
worked the U.S. Embassy there. During 
that time she conducted several seminars 
for women journalists various parts 
the country, under the auspices the pub- 
lic affairs section the embassy. 
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The Seven Deadly Sins 


TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


name news and the desire 
build audience, the media are stimu- 
lating demand for medical tests and 
treatments that are unproven and 
untested, and may even harmful. 
The lure stories about medical 
breakthroughs and miracles strong 
that the press rushes report them 
even there little evidence that 
they are safe and effective. “The cultural 
proclivity see medicine heroic and 
triumphant incredible,” says Barton 
Laws, the senior investigator the Latin- 
American Health Institute Boston. 
The press part that culture. Print 
and journalists know that the public 
has high interest health-related stories. 
your ratings are low, says Tom Bettag, 
executive producer Nightline, run 
medical story. your ratings are really 
low, adds, run two medical stories. 
But more than cultural bias 
work. Journalists often fall victim 
powerful public relations machines rep- 
resenting some very big money. Report- 
ing product technology not yet 
proven clinically effective generates sales 
for manufacturers and stimulates mo- 
mentum that hard reverse. “It’s ex- 
tremely frustrating for figure out 
what works and what says 
David Eddy, physician and medical 
commentator. The media don’t help. Dr. 
Andrew Wiesenthal, who charge 
clinical systems for the Kaiser Perma- 
nente says that the way journal- 
ists cover new medical technologies 
often has “crippling” effect getting 
them the public safely and effectively. 
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patient undergoes electron beam 
heart-attack candidate. But many 
cardiologists question the technology 


Too many journalists take formula- 
approach supposed medical break- 
throughs. They start with the premise 
that technology works effective, 
the formula almost always dictates 
positive spin and produces predictable 
story. Too often, stories omit contrary 
information not acknowledge the 
uncertainty that often surrounds new 
tests and treatments. 

Janet Vasil reporter/producer for 


Medstar Television, firm that produces 
prepackaged medical news segments for 
stations (sidebar, page 26). Almost 
all the stories her company does are “pa- 
tient-based,” she says: “Mary Jones had 
this problem. Dr. Smith had this answer. 
It’s problem-solution structure.” Most 
important, Vasil adds, there must 
payoff for viewers kernel infor- 
mation they can take away.” All too often 
the take-away message is: buy this drug, 
have this test, ask for this technology, 
whether not appropriate. 

It’s classic story model. 1998 the 
NBC News correspondent Robert Hager 
reported new medical device, the 
Ultrafast CT, which takes pictures the 
heart and detects calcium buildup the 
coronary arteries. Calcium has been as- 
sociated with heart disease. The segment 
showed man who had the test, discov- 
ered calcium deposits, and eventually 
needed heart by-pass surgery. includ- 
the requisite poke the insurance in- 
dustry for not covering the new proce- 
dure. Hager did not discuss any the 
scientific data calcium scanning for 
coronary artery disease acknowledge 
that there were (and still are) serious 
doubts about its value. 

The segment ended with news that 
the man who had needed by-pass 
surgery was now healthy and that “some 
believe this new scanner could keep 
many others healthy too.” Hager did not 
say that the doctor from George Wash- 
ington University Hospital whom 
interviewed on-camera for the story was 
also the medical director for HeartScan, 
diagnostic facility Washington, D.C., 
and could benefit from patients coming 
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his way. Nor did disclose that 
Medical Systems, part the same cor- 
porate family NBC, was negotiating 
with Imatron (the manufacturer) 
market the Ultrafast CT. The deal was 
signed two months after Hager’s broad- 
cast. Diagnostic imaging devices make 


lion business. The firm one the 
biggest players the $60 billion U.S. 
medical device market. 

Alan Garber, physician and econo- 
mist Stanford who has studied the data 
heart scanning, says: “There per- 
suasive evidence that calcium better 
predictor heart attacks coronary 
events than other risk factors. The mes- 
sage the public should get that this 
one several technologies, but there are 
still unanswered questions. Few cardiolo- 
gists would say this the best way 
learn you are increased risk having 
heart attack.” Last year the American 
College Cardiology and the American 
Heart Association issued statement say- 
ing that electron beam CT, the technolo- 
official name, could not recom- 
mended for diagnosing coronary artery 
disease because the high percentage 
false positives that result from the test. 
The technology may have some use for 
monitoring treatment, the joint state- 
ment said, but only after more research 
corroborates “the small number pub- 
lished studies” that have been done. 

The format for covering medical sto- 


ries may help build audiences, but 


does little help them understand 
complex issues that are seldom all black 
all white. Too many stories suffer 


from what call the seven deadly sins 


medical reporting. 


SIN ACCENTUATING 
THE POSITIVE AND 
IGNORING THE NEGATIVE. 


Perhaps because much medical news 
manufactured commercial interests 
trying sell product, not surpris- 
ing that many stories carry positive 
twist. their haste report any new 
medical achievement, many news out- 
lets either ignore the negative slip 
the end story that already has 
been framed positive report. 
worse omitting the negative altogeth- 
er, even when good scientific evidence 
shows that treatment not effective. 
Coverage Nickolas Zervos earlier 
this year example. January Zer- 
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vos sued his insurance company, Empire 
HealthChoice, New York City, for re- 
fusing pay for treatment for his late- 
stage breast cancer, claiming that Empire 
was discriminating against him because 
was man. Zervos wanted treatment 
involving the transplantation blood 
stem cells. Throughout the 1990s, some 
30,000 women underwent similar treat- 
ment, which involved very high doses 
chemotherapy kill cancer cells and 
then the implantation stem bone 
marrow cells replace those killed dur- 
ing treatment. There was proof that 
the $50,000-to-$100,000 procedure ar- 
rested the disease. fact, two years ago, 
results from four clinical trials gave the 
definitive answer: did not work. Insur- 
ance companies that had refused pay 
for the treatment, had done only 
the face pressure from the media, 
politicians, and doctors with financial 
stake promoting the treatment, had 
been right all along. 


When Zervos and his lawyer sought 


publicity force Empire pay, the 
media jumped the story but not the 
facts. Negative comments about the treat- 
ment’s effectiveness came the form 
rebuttal from Empire and were framed 
make the insurer, which had stopped pay- 
ing for the treatment once clinical results 
came in, look like the bad guy. MSNBC 
didn’t even include Empire’s side. 


SIN GENERALIZING 
FROM ANECDOTES. 


Story after story Ultrafast begins 
with anecdotes about patients claiming 
that scanning saved their lives. Often 
sellers technology their p.r. firms 
recommend the people featured leads 
for stories. Last October The Dallas 
Morning News ran piece about heart 
scans. sidebar was titled sTO- 
RIES: THREE PATIENT PROFILES. One 
those profiled identified market- 
ing manager for Imatron said: “If 
weren't for Imatron and heart scan, 
could have been out riding bike and 
had the mystery heart attack.” Too often, 
such quotes imply that the test, treat- 
ment, technology for everyone 
when may not be, or, the case 
heart scanning, when evidence bene- 
fits not clear. Sometimes such leaps re- 
sult bad outcomes. sample sev- 
enty-four stories about heart scanning, 
only the Rocky Mountain News and The 
Washington Post mentioned patients 
who did not benefit from the test. 


SIN FAILING 
RECOGNIZE WEAKNESSES 
SCIENTIFIC STUDIES. 


Without knowing the level rigor that 
went into particular study, journalists 
reliably tell the public what make 
the results, and whether they should 
have the test treatment. story 
1996 discussed early research heart 
scanning done St. Francis Hospital 
Roslyn, New York. Dr. Alan Guerci, the 
chief investigator, was quoted saying 
that scanning proved ten times 
more powerful predictor heart at- 
tacks and blockages than the standard 
nonsurgical techniques such choles- 
terol testing. But the story did not discuss 
the study’s shortcomings, which Guerci 
later told could have included “selec- 
tion bias,” other words, the lack 
representative sample patients, weak- 
ness other researchers would consider 
significant enough negate the results. 


SIN FAILING 
INTERPRET THE NUMBERS. 


Too often medical stories not report 
the key concepts that are crucial un- 
derstanding what test will and will not 
show. These are: sensitivity, which tells 
what proportion people with dis- 
ease will test positive; specificity, which 
tells the proportion people without 
the disease who will correctly test nega- 
tive; positive predictive value, which tells 
the proportion people whose tests are 
positive who actually have the disease; 
and negative predictive value, which in- 
dicates the proportion people with 
negative test who not have the dis- 
ease. test with high sensitivity avoids 
false negatives; one with high specificity 
avoids lot false positives. 

Without some notion how test 
stacks those parameters, it’s impos- 
sible for reporter convey the pub- 
lic whether have test, particularly one 
that can lead risky and sometimes un- 
necessary treatment. Few journalists 
writing about either heart scanning 
about ThinPrep, pap smear test for cer- 
vical cancer, offered numerical context 
for making judgment. With ThinPrep, 
media coverage largely ignored the ques- 
tion specificity how many false pos- 
itives result from preparing cells dif- 
ferent way, which what ThinPrep does. 


“That should have been automatic the 
questioning reporters,” says Alan Gar- 
ber. They should have asked the tech- 
nology falsely led women believe they 
had pre-cancerous lesions, said. 

When reporters did take stab the 
numbers, they sometimes used them 
inaccurate misleading ways. July 
2000 story heart scanning the 
Chicago Sun-Times reported that find- 
ing blocks percent assurance 
you have heart attack for several 
years.” The reporter simply tossed out that 
number without saying where came 
from, adding any caveats. did not, 
for instance, identify the population 
was talking about. That percentage might 


different for group young women 
who don’t have many heart attacks than 
for group older men who do. 


SIN FAILING 
DISCLOSE SOURCES’ 
CONFLICTS INTEREST. 


Conflicts interest, primarily financial 
ties manufacturers and sellers tech- 
nology, abound medical reporting. 
Those quoted may experts, but their 
judgments may colored some frac- 
tion their income comes from those 


who make the technology. But journalists 


eager quote expert, someone who 
appears expert, don’t routinely in- 
quire about those conflicts. Dr. Kenneth 
Noller, head OB-GYN the New Eng- 
land Medical Center, who 
spokesman for the American College 
Obstetrics and Gynecology during the 
campaign for ThinPrep, says was not 
asked more than once twice had 
any financial connection companies 
that made pap smear slides. Noller said, 
fact, received money from Thin- 
Prep’s manufacturer. But how would jour- 
nalists know this unless they asked? 
Mainstream journalists are not the only 
ones failing disclose conflicts interest. 
Medical and scientific journals which 


GETTING THE ‘NEWS’ OUT 


ood press important the success the medical 
technologies that are emerging the American market- 

place increasingly rapid rate. Whether these 
technologies are clinically effective irrelevant the p.r. blitz 
that often accompanies their launch. 

What the public know (and the media don't tell them) 
that news stories about medical advances are sometimes little 
than disguised public relations campaigns. Public relations 
outfits representing drug companies, device makers, and bio-tech 
firms offer packaged stories about new products and tests the 
form video news releases, commonly called VNRs, sta- 
tions across the country that pull down the releases from satel- 
lites and broadcast them the local news. 

Sometimes, independent companies send out packaged news 
segments health topics that look very 
much like VNRs but are not part manu- 
facturers’ p.r. campaign. Nevertheless, they 
may have the same promotional effect. 


packaged segment for news 
promotes cervical cancer test 


“News” packages sent p.r. firms cost 
around $50,000 $60,000 produce 
and distribute, and are free the stations, 


complete with names sources station 
might want contact. Stations can create 
their own voice-overs and make the pack- 
age look home-grown. But reality, essen- 


cytopathologist Ameripath Labs Palm Beach, Florida, sing 
the praises ThinPrep. 

year earlier Cytyc revved its marketing campaign, 
Medstar Television, independent company that produces 
medical news for stations, sent out its own news segment 
about ThinPrep. This one featured different laboratory, the 
Health Network Laboratories Allentown, Pennsylvania, where 
Medstar based, and its medical director, Dr. William Dupree, 
who told viewers the new test “makes much easier for 
see the details necessary make definitive diagnosis.” 

review the scientific evidence the independent Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Technology Evaluation Cen- 
ter had found that ThinPrep and similar rival technologies pro- 
vided only “modest improvements” “diagnostic “Has 
improved the health women? there less mortality and 
morbidity? That certainly been shown,” says Dr. Kenneth 
Noller, head OB-GYN the New England Medical Center. Yet 
with help from the media, one-third all 
cervical cancer screening tests the U.S 
now use ThinPrep. 

VNR “has timely and look like 
news story,’ says Carrie Boyle, director 
client services for News/Broadcast Net- 
work, which often helps drug companies 
with new-product launches. “It look 
like commercial.” Video news releases, 
though, are often part larger p.r. strategy 
that commercial. “You have create 


tially the same message with the same buzz that supports your campaign,’ Boyle 
spokespeople beamed hundreds says. the line between advertising and 
outlets across the country. “support” blurs, many stations apparent- 
The case ThinPrep, anew pap smear mind. Packaged segments come 
test made Cytyc, firm near Boston, cheap. They can aired ninety seconds. 
shows how packaged news segments get It's all there for them, and lot easier than 
the word out. the late 1990s, Cytyc their own news segment the 
waged aggressive media campaign for which the station probably 
ThinPrep, which faced uphill battle for anyway. Says Heather Brucker, 
acceptance from insurance companies, account supervisor Dorland Sweeney 
doctors, and patients. From May Sep- Jones, Philadelphia health communications 
tember 1998, viewers least nine firm that worked the ThinPrep campaign: 
markets, from Seattle Springfield, “It's good for the promoter because 
achusetts, heard Victoria gets our message out all over the world” 
who had the new test, and Kraig Lerud, Trudy Lieberman 
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publish the results studies that eventu- 


ally make their way lay audiences 


often don’t disclose them either. Dr. Shel- 
don Krimsky, professor Tufts Univer- 


sity, found that two-thirds peer-re- 
viewed journals that had disclosure poli- 
cies were nonetheless not requiring disclo- 


sure. think you should know where 


funding coming Krimsky says. 


Sometimes bias subtle and hard 


detect. its story scanning, June 


1999, Better Homes and Gardens quoted 
John 
very promis- 


Atlanta cardiologist, Dr. 
Cantwell, who called 
ing technology. the past, we’ve had 
people take treadmill test, walk away, 


and think everything was okay, only 
The mag- 
that Cantwell ana- 
lyzes scans for Lifetest Cardiac Imaging. 


have heart attack soon after.” 
azine failed note 


sidebar next his comments, 
Lifetest was listed one thirty-six 
places around the country where people 
could have their hearts scanned. 
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Too often journalists mistake interme- 
diate outcome for ultimate health out- 


come, which results misleading pre- 


sentation. intermediate outcome 


one that portends the expected health 


outcome. Lowering blood pressure 
intermediate deaths 
from heart attacks and strokes health 


outcome; reducing 


outcome. There absolute connection 


between the two. particular treatment 


may reduce blood pressure, but there’s 


guarantee the person won't have stroke 
The press often failed make those 


distinctions when produced stories 
the treatment known autologous 


bone marrow transplantation (ABMT) 


for women with late-stage breast cancer. 


this case, oncologists became advo- 


cates for the treatment because x-rays 


showed that tumors appeared recede 
more often intermediate outcome. 
Journalists took their word. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 1995 al- 
lowed local doctor tell how his pa- 
tient’s tumor had shrunk from “seven cen- 


higher doses the drugs. have doubt 
that every expert the country would 
favor giving this treatment this patient,” 
said. The story did not point out that 


sand,” the result 
conventional chemotherapy. then im- 
plied that the same might happen with 


CNN vs. NBC: 
WHO DID 


and CNN aired 
segments scanning machines, 
which can use detect not 
only calcium deposits coronary arter- 
ies but also tumors lungs, colons, and 
just about anywhere else the body. 
March, Nightly News touted them 
for colon cancer screening. June, CNN 
explored full-body scanning. 

Both stories began posing similar 


arlier this year 


questions. NBC asked 
colonoscopy, the technology 
known when used examine colons, 


the “best CNN said the 
eal question is: Should you get them?” 

used anecdotes. NBC featured two 
people who had “virtual colonoscopies;” 
neither had cancer. CNN featured man 
whose total body scan revealed kidney 
cancer. each broadcast, medical pro- 

fessional commented scanning 

where the similarity ends. 
segment had the lavor subtle pro- 
ile was more 
balanced, honest appraisal the scien- 
evidence biggest sin was im- 
colonoscopy should 


The England Journal Medicine 
had noted that several problems must 
solved including improved accuracy 
detecting small and flat polyps before 
the technology could used screer 
everyone. The Journal added that larger 
controlled studies were necessary 
scanning could recommended for 
screening people average risk for 
colon cancer. But chief medical 
Dr. Bob Arnot, didn't get 
into that. The only part the broadcast 
that could loosely construed nod 
toward the evidence was remark 
that “many doctors still insist the tra- 
ditional test.” 

Arnot called the new test “quicker, 
easier, and much more comfortable” than 
conventional colonoscopy. acknowl- 

edged the issue small polyps, conced- 
ing that scanning does miss them, but 
played down that drawback noting 
that say those polyps are “insignif- 
Arnot then used sound bite from 
doctor New York University Medical 


Center, who said, really polyps that 
are over centimeter certain 
want miss. have found 
have not been missing these polyps. 

Although Arnot noted that colo 

long tube,” and the cost, which put 
$1,400 average. Insurance sometime 
covers it, added. The new procedure, 
said, was “cheaper but was 
“not covered insurance.” did not 

mention the new test 
the infusion gas expand the 
colon. Nor did note New York 
University Medical Center which per- 
forms virtual colonoscopies and Dr. 
Michael Macari, radiologist the cen- 
ter, were featured the segment and 
would benefit more peopl 
colon screenings. Nor did mention 
relationship Medical Sys- 
tems, large manufacturer scanning 
machines (see page 25). 

CNN allowed osteopathic doctor 
plug scanners. “Chances are, 
going find out something about their 
body that they want she 
“And know that what 


came for 


corre Dr. jay mad 
clear the doctor might also hel 
herself when noted that she worke 
for CATSCAN 2000, mobile 
provider. Unlike NBC, ac- 
knowledged the lack evidence for 
ing. doctor Emory University 
said, “We really know yet whether 
does tter job picking disease 
early.” Gupta also used statement from 

American College Radiology, 
that total-body screening cost-ef- 
ficient effective prolonging life.” 

The broadcast then mentioned othe 
drawbacks: some nay 
surances from the scans, and for others, the 
scans “may find all sorts things your 
body that have clinical significance.” 

CNN's segment ended advice 
check with your doctor; with the 
hint sales pitch: “For nts un- 
willing, now” undergo conventional 
colonoscopy “promising alternative 
that may save lives.” 

After seeing the NBC segment, viewers 
might well rush out have scan. Those 
watching CNN most likely would not. 

Trudy Lieberman 
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“That should have been automatic the 
questioning reporters,” says Alan Gar- 
ber. They should have asked the tech- 
nology falsely led women believe they 
had pre-cancerous lesions, said. 

When reporters did take stab the 
numbers, they sometimes used them 
inaccurate misleading ways. July 
2000 story heart scanning the 
Chicago Sun-Times reported that find- 
ing blocks percent assurance 
you have heart attack for several 
years.” The reporter simply tossed out that 
number without saying where came 
from, adding any caveats. did not, 
for instance, identify the population 
was talking about. That percentage might 


different for group young women 
who don’t have many heart attacks than 
for group older men who do. 


FAILING 
DISCLOSE SOURCES’ 
CONFLICTS INTEREST. 
Conflicts interest, primarily financial 


ties manufacturers and sellers tech- 
nology, abound medical reporting. 


Those quoted may experts, but their 


judgments may colored some frac- 
tion their income comes from those 
who make the technology. But journalists 


eager quote expert, someone who 
appears expert, don’t routinely in- 
quire about those conflicts. Dr. Kenneth 
Noller, head OB-GYN the New Eng 
land Medical Center, who 


Obstetrics and Gynecology during the 
campaign for ThinPrep, says was not 
asked more than once twice had 
any financial connection companies 
that made pap smear slides. Noller said, 
fact, received money from Thin- 
Prep’s manufacturer. But how would jour- 
know this unless they asked? 
Mainstream journalists are not the only 
ones failing disclose conflicts interest. 


Medical and scientific journals which 


spokesman for the American College 


GETTING THE ‘NEWS’ OUT 


ood press important the success the medical 

technologies that are emerging the American market- 

place increasingly rapid rate. Whether these 
technologies are clinically effective irrelevant the p.r. blitz 
that often accompanies their launch. 

What the public know (and the media don't tell them) 
that news stories about medical advances are sometimes little 
more than disguised public relations campaigns. Public relations 
outfits representing drug companies, device makers, and bio-tech 
firms offer packaged stories about new products and tests the 
form video news releases, commonly called VNRs, sta- 
tions across the country that pull down the releases from satel- 
lites and broadcast them the local news. 

Sometimes, independent companies send out packaged news 
segments health topics that look very 
much like VNRs but are not part manu- 
facturers’ campaign. Nevertheless, they 


packaged segment for news 
promotes cervical cancer test 


cytopathologist Ameripath Labs Palm Beach, Florida, sing 
the praises ThinPrep. 

year earlier Cytyc revved its marketing campaign, 
Medstar Television, independent company that produces 
medical news for stations, sent out its own news segment 
about ThinPrep. This one featured different laboratory, the 
Health Network Laboratories Allentown, Pennsylvania, where 
Medstar based, and its medical director, Dr. William Dupree, 
who told viewers the new test “makes much easier for 
see the details necessary make definitive diagnosis.” 

review the scientific evidence the independent Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Technology Evaluation Cen- 
ter had found that ThinPrep and similar rival technologies pro- 
vided only “modest “diagnostic accuracy.” “Has 
improved the health women? there less mortality and 

norbidity? That certainly been shown,” says Dr. Kenneth 
Noller, head OB-GYN the New England Medical Center. Yet 
with help from the media, one-third all 
cervical cancer screening tests the 
now use ThinPrep. 


may have the same promotional effect. VNR “has timely and look like 
“News” packages sent p.r. firms cost news story,’ says Carrie Boyle, director 
around $50,000 $60,000 produce services for News/Broadcast Net- 
and distribute, and are free the stations, which often helps drug companies 
complete with names sources station with new-product launches. “It look 
might want contact. Stations can create commercial.” Video news releases, 
their own voice-overs and make the pack- though, are often part larger p.r. strategy 
tially the same message with the same that supports your Boyle 
spokespeople beamed hundreds says. the line between advertising and 
outlets across the country. “support” blurs, many stations apparent- 
The case ThinPrep, pap don't mind. Packaged segments come 
test made Cytyc, firm near cheap. They can aired ninety seconds. 
shows how packaged news segments get all there for them, and lot easier than 
the word out. the late 1990s, Cytyc producing their own news segment the 
waged aggressive media campaign for product which the station probably 
ThinPrep, which faced uphill battle for wouldn't anyway. Says Heather Brucker, 
acceptance from insurance companies, account supervisor Dorland Sweeney 
doctors, and patients. From May Sep- Jones, Philadelphia health communications 
tember 1998, viewers least nine firm that worked the ThinPrep campaign: 
markets, from Seattle Springfield, Mass- good for the promoter because 
achusetts, heard Victoria gets our message out all over the world.” 
who had the new test, and Kraig Lerud, Trudy Lieberman 
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publish the results studies that eventu- 
ally make way lay audiences 
Dr. Shel- 


don Krimsky, professor Tufts Univer- 


often don't disclose them either. 


sity, found that two-thirds peer-re- 
viewed journals that had disclosure poli- 
cies were nonetheless not requiring disclo- 
sure. think you should know where 
funding coming from,” 
Sometimes bias subtle and hard 
detect. its story scanning, June 
1999, Better Homes and Gardens quoted 
Atlanta cardiologist, Dr. John 
Cantwell, who called “very promis- 
ing technology. the past, 
people take treadmill walk away, 
and think everything was okay, only 
azine failed note that Cantwell ana- 
lyzes scans for Lifetest Cardiac Imaging 
sidebar next his comments, 
Lifetest 


places around the country where people 


Krimsky says. 


weve h ad 


ttack soon 


was listed one thirty-six 


could have their hearts scanned. 


Too often journalists mistake interme- 
diate outcome for ultimate health out- 
come, which results misleading pre- 
sentation. intermediate outcome 
one that portends the expected health 
outcome. Lowering blood pressure 
intermediate outcome; reducing deaths 
trom heart attacks and strokes health 
outcome. There absolute connection 
between the two. particular treatment 
may reduce blood pressure, but there’s 
guarantee the person won't have stroke. 

The press often failed make those 
distinctions when produced stories 
the treatment known autologous 
bone marrow transplantation (ABMT) 
for women with lat 
this case, oncologists became advo- 
cates for the treatment because x-rays 
showed that tumors appeared recede 
more often intermediate outcome. 
Journalists took their word. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 1995 al- 
lowed local doctor tell how his pa- 
tumor had shrunk from “seven cen- 
timeters grain sand,” 
conventional chemotherapy. then im- 
plied that the same might happen with 
higher doses the drugs. have doubt 
that every expert the country would 
favor giving this treatment this patient,” 
said. The story did not point out that 


e-stage breast cancer. 
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the result 


CNN vs. NBC: 
WHO DID RIGHT? 


this year NBC and CNN aired 
segments 
which can 
only calcium deposits coronary arter- 
ies but also tumors lungs, 
just about anywhere 
March, 
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The New 
had noted that several problems must 


solved including improved accuracy 


age risk for 
chi 


colon cancer. 
Arnot, didn't 


correspondent, 
into that. The par 
that could loosely strued anod 
toward the evidence was remark 
that “many doctors still insist the tra- 
ditional 

Arnot called the new test “quicker, 
easier, and much more comfortable” than 
edged the small polyps, conced- 
ing that scanning does miss them, but 
played down that drawback noting 
that say those polyps are “insignif- 
icant.” Arnot then used sound bite from 
doctor New York University Medical 


the broadcast 


have not been missing these polyps 
Although Arnot noted that colon- 
oscopy was still the gold standard, 
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long tube,” and the cost, which put 
$1,400 average. Insurance sometimes 
covers it, 
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doctor Emory University 


the American ollege Radiolo 
“To date there 
ficient effective prolonging life.” 
The broadcast then menti 
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that have clinical 
ended 

doctor; with the 
pitch: “For patients un- 
undergo conventional 
“promising 
ave lives. 

After seeing the NBC segment, viewers 
might well rush out have scan. Those 
watching CNN most likely would not. 

Trudy Lieberman 


Center, who said, “It's really polyps that 
are centimeter that certainly 
don't want miss. have found that 

seemed disparage “the cleansing 

said, was “cheaper $750” but was 

for colon cancer screening. InJune, covered insurance.” did not 

mention disadvantage the new test 
the infusion gas expand the 
colon Nor did he note that New York 

used examine colons, forms virtual colonoscopies 

was the “best medicine.” CNN said the Michael Macari, radiologist the cen- 

“real question is: Should you get them?” were featured the segment and 
Both used anecdotes. NBC featured two benefit more people came for 
people who had “virtual colon screenings. Nor did mention 

neither had cancer. CNN relationship Medical Sys- 

whose total body scan revealed kidney large manufacturer scanning 

SIN cancer. each broadcast, medical (see page 25). 

fessional commented scanning. CNN allowed osteopathic doctor 

segment had the flavor subtle pro- find out something about their 
motional piece while was body that they want know,’ she said. 

balanced, honest appraisal the scien- know that what are doing 

helping the population.” But the medical 

correspondent, Dr. Sanjay Gupta, made 

clear the doctor might also helping 

omitting any discussion the evidence herself when noted that she worked 

for CATSCAN 2000, mobile Scan 

provider. Unlike NBC, segment ac- 

knowledged the lack evidence for 

detecting small and flat polyps before 

the technology could used screen 

everyone. The Journal added that larger 

controlled studies were necessary before 

scanning could recommended for 

screening people ave 

drawbacks: some get false reas- 
surances from the scans, and for others, the 
find 
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NATIONAL 
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FOUNDATION 


Museums 
and their Impact 


Free Four-day Seminar for Journalists 
the Center Washington, D.C. 


Expenses-Paid Fellowships Available 


Museums for sports, for musical trends, for arts 
and cultural artifacts just about any kind 
seem popping everywhere. This 
remarkable increase traditional and non- 
traditional museums poses questions for 
communities, governments and citizens about 
what Americans feel worth saving, and ways 
exhibiting and paying for it. The NPF 
offering fellowships, including airfare, hotel 
and most meals, competitively selected 
journalists for this program Washington from 
November Speakers will include experts 
variety museum-related topics. This 
seminar will take advantage 


many museums and will interest journalists who 
cover both hard and feature news. Topics being 


considered: 


The role museums community 
development 

What does take make museum 

Museums and education 

Fundraising and independence 

Cultural tourism 

Appraising art 

Museum 

Gallery vs. museum vs. archive 

Politics and the arts 


There application form. You can apply 
mail, fox. apply, send letter 
stating why you wish attend, letter 
support from your supervisor, brief bio, and 
clip audio VHS tape (if editor 
send sample work edited). 
Applications will not returned. Applications 
must received p.m. Sept. 21. 
Send applications National Press Foundation, 
Museums, 1211 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20036. E-mail 
npf@nationalpress.org. Fax 202-530-2855. 
Call for information 202-721-9106. Latest 
details always our site, 


This program underwritten grant from the 
Kiplinger Foundation 


The National Press Foundation 
non-profit educational foundation. 


randomized controlled trials were neces- 
sary see the treatment actually im- 


proved survival rates health outcome. 
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Despite concerns about the use scan- 
ning mass screening tool and despite 
letter from the FDA warning Imatron 
that was making unapproved claims 
for its machine, several news outlets en- 
couraged the public seek heart scan. 
The St. Petersburg Times ran item 
1999 that told readers where they could 
attend forum heart scanning, 
well the number diagnostic facil- 
ity. The item was presented benignly, 


club meeting. Better Homes and Gardens 


also published list 1999 and went 
tell readers that, while hospitals gen- 
erally require patients have referrals 
from doctors, those with heart disease 
who want take the test anyway should 
simply “call screening center and make 
your own appointment.” 


good job covering new technology, 
are few places consult for 
independent assessments. Congress killed 
the Office Technology Assessment dur- 
ing Newt Gingrich’s term House 
speaker. Biotech firms, which had much 
gain from the agency’s demise, were 
heavy contributors Gingrich’s political 
action committee. Few reporters turn 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Associa- 
tion Technology Evaluation Center. The 
center assesses clinical evidence and 
sometimes the cost-effectiveness pro- 
cedure, but does not tell individual Blue 
Cross plans whether pay for the tech- 
nology. the seventy-four stories about 
heart scanning, only two mentioned eval- 
uations the center. the ninety-one 
stories sampled about ThinPrep, only one 
noted that the center had evaluated the 
evidence for the technology. 

During the 1990s when newspapers 
were publishing hundreds stories 
about women with late-stage breast can- 
cer who wanted ABMT therapy, few jour- 
nalists turned ECRI, nonprofit, inde- 
pendent health-care research organiza- 
tion Pennsylvania that evaluates med- 
ical technology. early 1995, ECRI pub- 
lished report that examined the data 
the treatment and found evidence that 


ABMT produced any advantage over 
conventional chemotherapy. Nexis 
search news outlets turned only 
eight stories the general media and 
seven the trade press that mentioned 
the report the months before official 
publication and the two years after 
was released. Pressures from editors 
shorten, simplify, and produce dramat- 
story line can also work against 
thoughtful and honest coverage. 

the budget for the National Insti- 
tutes Health continues increase, the 
difficulty conveying accurate infor- 
mation patients, well public pol- 
icy questions surrounding the use 
new technology, will intensify. This huge 
infusion federal money wiil spawn 
more research, more new devices and 
more public relations efforts behalf 
sellers who will profit from the gov- 
ernment’s largesse. great in- 
venting new tests and treatments, but 
terrible figuring out whether they 
work and even worse limiting their 
uses proven effective indications,” says 
Dr. Mark Chassin, chairman the 
Health Policy department Mt. Sinai 
School Medicine New York City. 

Journalists trying sort out new tech- 
nology and judge the claims sellers, 
manufacturers, and health-care providers 
against the needs patients and the costs 
the health care system would well 
think Archie Cochrane. Cochrane was 
the British physician and epidemiologist 
whose work promoting evidence-based 
medicine memorialized the Cochrane 
Collaboration, organization more 
than 5,000 investigators from more than 
forty countries who prepare systematic re- 
views research health care. 

“Until the second quarter this cen- 
tury, therapy had very little effect 
morbidity and Cochrane 
wrote 1972. “One should, therefore, 
forty years later, delightfully sur- 
prised when any treatment all effec- 
tive, and always assume that treatment 
ineffective unless there evidence 
the 

Today his remarks are more relevant 
than ever. 


Trudy Lieberman, contributing editor 
was fellow last semester the Joan 
Shorenstein Center the Press, Politics 
and Public Policy Harvard’s Kennedy 
School Government. She looked 
media coverage new medical technolo- 
gy. This story based that research. 
Ryan Smee, CjR intern, provided addi- 
tional reporting. 
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MELINDA VOSS Parkinson Rese 


CELL IMPLANTS IMPROVE 
PARKINSON’S PATIENTS, DOC- 
say. ran the promis- 
ing headline the Los Angeles 
Times over Marlene Cimons’s 
February story the results 
controversial experiment involving 
patients with Parkinson’s disease. The 
piece, which was based study 
about published the March 
issue the New England Journal 
Medicine, revealed that after receiving 
the cells, patients could hold knife 
and fork, button their own clothes, and 
reduce their medication eliminate 
altogether. Reporting that same 
NEJM study, Gina Kolata’s page-one ar- 
ticle the March New York Times told 
entirely different story: PARKINSON’S 
RESEARCH SET BACK FAILURE FETAL 
CELL IMPLANTS. 

Further: Cimons reported that the ex- 
periment was successful that fourteen 
the twenty people the control 
group decided have the actual 
surgery; Kolata wrote that the experi- 
ment was dreadful that six people 
chose not have it. Cimons said that 
only percent the people experi- 
enced bad side effects; Kolata said that 
because the severity those side ef- 
fects some researchers had concluded 
that the experiment should not done 
again humans. 

What gives? For one thing, there were 
sharp differences between 
searchers involved the study: Cimons 
focused the lead author, the Universi- 
Colorado neurologist Curt Freed, 
who believed that the experiment of- 
fered hope long-term benefits; Kolata 
buried that assessment deep the story, 
giving prominent play instead re- 
searcher, Dr. Paul Greene, who de- 
scribed patients with disastrous side ef- 
fects graphic detail. fact, the study 
had produced mixed results; although 
researchers had used various measures 
assess patients, each newspaper high- 
lighted the finding supporting its lead 
and downplayed didn’t mention the 
other outcomes. 

Explaining her approach, Kolata says: 
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the only person know who de- 
liberately sought out doctors who had 
evaluated the patients. That made huge 
difference the kind information 
got. didn’t into this thing thinking 
would trash the study.” 

She also viewed Freed’s assessment 
that the surgery offered hope skepti- 
cally. “Curt Freed sells that treatment 
and he’s been selling all along,” she 
says. “There are lot ethical questions 
about the sale treatment being test- 
ed.” result, Kolata described only 
single positive finding the improve- 
ment transplant recipients under age 
sixty “one glimmer hope.” 

contrast, Cimons focused the 
positive outcomes but did not mention 
measures that showed benefit. Low 
the story, she noted that percent 
the patients had developed excessive 
movements. 

Cimons says she based her story 
interview with Freed and ab- 
stract. She chose not wait until the 
study was published because the 
policy debate swirling around fetal cell 
and stem cell research. was trying 
competitive,” she says. She had 
worked with Freed over the years, she 
says, and had reason doubt his 
interpretation the findings. More- 


arch Set Back 
Failure Fetal Cell 


ner’s disease 


over, Cimons says the clini- 
cal findings impressed her. 

So, what can one conclude 
from this mishmash? 

While the Los Angeles Times 
story may have been overly en- 
thusiastic and The New York 
Times piece may have been 
overly negative, neither story 
noted important caveats that would have 
helped readers better understand the 
study’s significance. Those caveats (some 
which, according Cimons, were 

deleted editors from her original 
copy) apply well many other sto- 
ries medical research: 

Results from one trial, particularly 

the first controlled experiment, 

should not determine the fate 

treatment. New England Journal 

Medicine made this point 
editorial released with the study. The 
Rocky Mountain News and Science mag- 
azine took note.) 
Initial experimental treatments often 
have disastrous results. (As The Times 
London noted its report the 
study, “Every surgical operation built 
the broken bodies those first 
the queue experience it. Well-estab- 
lished therapies, such bone marrow 
transmission, started killing every 
patient given them.”) 
usually takes years before experi- 
mental treatments become standard 
therapy. (National Public Radio quoted 
researcher unconnected with the study 
saying: “To expect success right off the 
bat just absurd, and will take num- 
ber decades take therapy like this 
and turn from preliminary result into 
successful and reproducible 

The London newspaper also observed 
that because today’s medical research 
conducted much more publicly than 
previously, pressures for recognition 
propel advances prematurely into the 
public consciousness. Wise journalists 


will take those pressures into account. 


Melinda Voss executive director the As- 
sociation for Health Care Journalists and 
journalism teacher the University 
Minnesota. She was staff writer The 
Des Moines Register for twenty-six years. 
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Journalists have covered 
White House illnesses much 
they have covered them 


RICHARD NORTON SMITH 


days the health politi- 
cians remember Bill 
Bradley’s irregular heartbeat 
and John McCain’s recurring 
skin cancer? inspires more 


coverage than the politics health. 
viewers NBC’s West Wing can attest, 
when the president catches cold, much 
less multiple sclerosis, it’s news. When 
real vice president suffers from “chronic 
coronary artery disease” quote Dick 
Cheney’s cardiologist reporters are 
bound pursue the patient’s medical 
records and current medications. 

are they? For most our history, 
journalists have covered White 
House illnesses much they have 
covered them. The first president 
practice the politics self-denial was 
George Washington. Barely year into 
his first term, fell victim influenza. 
Fearing the consequences public dis- 
closure, Major William Jackson the 
executive staff secretly summoned 
Philadelphia’s leading physician, John 
Jones. Exactly what course treatment 
Jones and his colleagues prescribed for 
their illustrious patient unknown; one 
favorite eighteenth-century remedy for 
congestion the lung was turnip broth. 
Inevitably, rumors leaked out, sparking 


something close panic among the 
young nation’s ruling elite. “You cannot 
conceive the public alarm this occa- 
wrote Thomas Jefferson, himself 
bedridden with one his periodic crip- 
pling migraines. When after four anx- 
ious days Washington’s fever broke, 
one was more relieved than the slavishly 
pro-administration Gazette the United 
States. “From all let grateful incense 
intoned its editors. 

the autumn 1863, amid still 
graver peril, Abraham Lincoln contracted 
apparent case smallpox. Saying “No 
one supposed know,” those around 
the president’s bedside labeled Lincoln’s 
complaint mild attack varioloid” 
“mild smallpox,” with complete recovery 
expected soon. Characteristically, Lincoln 
found humor his predicament. 
nothing else, enforced bedrest provided 
welcome alternative the plague of- 
fice-seekers who haunted Lincoln’s days. 
last, said the infectious president, 
had something could give everyone. 

Next prolonged mourning, Victori- 
Americans loved nothing better than 
wasting illness. James Garfield and 
Ulysses Grant gratified both desires, 
highly publicized deathwatches conduct- 
press corps that relished such 
gruesome details Garfield’s diet, which 
included limewater and oatmeal. 


Garfield’s successor, Chester Arthur, 
proved less amenable sickroom jour- 
nalism. Through friend, Arthur denied 
Associated Press report that was 
suffering from Bright’s disease, usually 
fatal kidney ailment. “Pure fiction,” 
chimed friendly newspaper. indo- 
lent his official duties was lethar- 
gic seeking second term 1884, 
Arthur finally succumbed the condi- 
tion November 1886. 

was during the race succeed 
Arthur that Grover Cleveland developed 
his own abiding distaste for keyhole 
journalism. Embarrassing enough was 
the revelation illegitimate child fa- 
thered Cleveland ten years before, 
and instantly dubbed Little Tom Tid 
enterprising songwriter. Still more 
offensive were telescope-wielding re- 
porters who shadowed Cleveland and 
his young bride, Frances Folsom, the 
Maryland mountains after their White 
House wedding 1886. Newspapermen 
made celebrity out the 
infant daughter Ruth. For good mea- 
sure, they reported, credible evi- 
dence, that the president beat his wife. 

Cleveland got his revenge 1893, the 
year financial panic coincided with 
Frances Cleveland’s second pregnancy. 
That June doctors confirmed the pres- 
ence quarter-sized growth near the 
presidential palate. Like U.S. Grant, who 
had smoked twenty cigars day, 
Cleveland was paying the price for his 
tobacco habit. The reluctant patient 
agreed early surgery one condi- 
tion: not syllable would allowed 
reach the press. Cleveland said was 
expected lead the nation out its fi- 
nancial crisis, and the public learned 
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his condition, business failures and 
foreclosures would multiply. 

June 30, appearing for all the 
world like any other busy executive en- 
joying nautical holiday, Cleveland 
strode down the gangway New York’s 
Pier and the yacht Oneida. The 
next morning, the vessel plied the wa- 
ters the East River, Philadelphia sur- 
geon named W.W. Keen removed the 
malignant tumor, along with the left half 
the president’s upper jaw, replacing 
the latter with rubber prosthetic. 

Tipped off the procedure re- 
sentful dental surgeon, E.J. Edwards 
the Philadelphia Press wrote dramatic 
account the shipboard operation, 
only have his own editor denounce 
the story “an infamous exploitation 
toothache.” 
took what recent Cleveland biograph- 

calls “arguably the greatest instance 
stonewalling pre-Watergate Amer- 
ican presidential history.” Incredibly, 
the secret held until 1917, when Dr. 
Keen finally shared with readers 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

The rise the mass media did little 
pierce the veil White House secre- 
regarding president’s physical 
mental health. Hailed the time 
new prince peace, retrospect, 
Woodrow Wilson displayed unmistak- 
able signs obsessive paranoia the 
Versailles Conference the spring 
1919. After severe bout flu, the mer- 
curial president complained that his 
French allies were spying him. De- 
claring that “the greens and the reds are 
mixed here and there’s harmony,” 
Wilson ordered the furniture his 
room rearranged. was less fortunate 
arranging the map Europe. 

cross-country speaking tour be- 
half the League Nations ended 
crippling stroke. Edith Wilson joined 
forces with the White House physician 
Cary Grayson conceal her husband’s 
desperate condition. The press main- 
tained discreet, not always respectful, 
silence. After February 1920 newspaper 
interview with another member Wil- 
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The White House under- 


son’s medical team (“The president walks 

sturdily now, without assistance and 

without fatigue his mental vigor, 

simply prodigious”), The New York 

Times described this blatant falsehood 
service common sense and truth.” 

with dying Franklin Roo- 

Richard Nixon, while hos- 

for viral pneumo- 

nia, burn incriminating 


tapes, the historical consequences 


Wilson’s illness are still being debated. 
Which only appropriate given the fact 
that until recently, journalists have told 
less than historians about presidential 
incapacity. Only recent years have 
belatedly learned that the famously inac- 
tive Coolidge was the grip depres- 
sion following the death his sixteen- 


year-old son and namesake the sum- 
mer 1924. far graver significance 
was the deteriorating heart Franklin 
Roosevelt during the closing days 
World War II. Not content keep their 
patient’s condition from the press and 
public, doctors attending the president 
hid from their patient well. While 
the UP’s Merriman Smith chased down 
rumors that FDR was Boston hospi- 
tal, Roosevelt displayed far less curiosity 


about his persistent cough and lack 
appetite, not mention the digitalis 
pills and frequent chest exams ordered 
young naval cardiologist named 
Howard Bruenn. 

Fencing with reporters, Roosevelt at- 
tributed his condition “flaring sinuses” 
and stubborn cold. The truth became 
depressingly apparent his running 
mate, Harry Truman, when joined 
FDR for lunch two months after D-Day. 
Beneath magnolia tree planted An- 
drew Jackson, the aging commander-in- 
chief urged Truman avoid air travel 
when campaigning, adding that “this 
time may need you.” Understandably, 
Truman revealed none this when talk- 
ing for attribution. “The president looked 
fine and ate bigger meal than did,” 
gushed. 

today’s Americans have become fa- 
miliar with Dick Cheney’s enzyme tests, 
they can thank, blame, Dwight Eisen- 
hower. September 1955 heart attack 
was the first presidential health crisis 
the nuclear age. was also the first 
play out before television’s omniscient 
eye. Determined avoid Wilsonian 
cover-up, Eisenhower instructed the 
hite House press secretary, Jim Hager 

the truth, the whole truth; don’t 

conceal anything.” Taking him 
his word, Hagerty unleashed flood 
intimate details. Daily briefings before 
hundred reporters Denver ged 
from the president’s diet and sleeping 
habits the color his pajamas. 

More than turning point journal- 
istic history, Eisenhower’s frankness 
transformed public attitudes toward ill- 
nesses once seen debilitating. The fact 
that the government went orderly 
fashion soothed popular anxieties. 
did the president’s return the White 
House that fall. course, there were 
limits official candor. learning 
hospital bulletin describing his bodily 
functions graphic language, Ike re- 
marked snappishly that perhaps they 
were carrying “realism” bit far. Eisen- 
hower’s November 1957 stroke caused 
even Hagerty fear the consequences 
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should reporters discover 
that the leader the free 
world took few minutes 
oxygen each day and re- 
lied Seconal sleep 
night. intimates, the 
president confessed that 
was putting off prostate 
operation avoid distaste- 
ful publicity. times, 
fantasized about having the 
procedure done cruis- 
tion” exactly Grover 
Cleveland had misled his 
journalistic 
nearly seventy years earlier. 

Meanwhile, 
cal opponents showed 
scant inclination emu- 
late his example. the 
weeks leading the 
1960 Democratic conven- 
tion, each the party’s 
leading contenders spread 
rumors about the other’s 
health. John Kennedy al- 
luded four out seven 
presidents during his life- 
time who 
from heart disease 
none-too-veiled reference 
Lyndon Johnson’s mas- 
sive coronary 1955. 
retaliation, Johnson’s sup- 
porters raised questions about Ken- 
nedy’s long-rumored, and publicly de- 
nied, bout with Addison’s disease, fail- 
ure the adrenal glands for which the 
youthful Massachusetts senator received 
frequent injections cortisone and 
other medications. 

The truth lay buried for decades of- 
ficial archives. For the moment, The New 
York Times seemed accept claims from 
the Kennedy camp that its candidate 
could meet “any obligation the presi- 
dency without the need for special med- 
ical treatment, unusual rest periods, 
other limitations.” Other journalists 
echoed this assessment. (Paradoxically, 
the perpetual tan caused Addison’s be- 
lied any appearance weakness.) 

similar reticence obscured the war 
waged over their patient Kennedy’s 
White House physicians Janet Travell 
and Admiral George Burkley. Fearing 
possible narcotic addiction, Burkley ob- 


disease 


jected Travell’s frequent injections 


novocaine ease the president’s back 
pain. But when Burkley recruited the 
New York orthopedic surgeon Dr. Hans 
Kraus prescribe regular stretching ex- 


close and personal: 
Bradley’s heartbeat; 
cancer; 
Cheney’s coronary 


ercises and lengthy therapy 


Kraus’s frequent White 
House visits might lead re- 
porters question his 
trademark vitality. (Years 
later, historians discovered 
one source his vigor 
amphetamine 
served Dr. Max Ja- 
cobson, the notorious Dr. 
Feel-good 
brother 
Robert demand they 
tested the Food and 
Drug Administration. JFK 
demurred. don’t care 
it’s horse piss,” told his 
brother. “It 

Little had changed 
October 1965. Lyndon 
Johnson, facing gallbladder 
surgery, and mindful the 
political stir caused his 
earlier heart 
arranged for secret meet- 
ing with Eisenhower An- 
drews Air Force Base out- 
side Washington. Eisen- 
hower advised LB] emu- 
late his own openness with 
the press; the president 
should gain credit for can- 
dor, trait infrequently as- 
sociated with the Johnson White House. 
Once persuaded, Johnson relished the 
theatricality the situation. Following 
porters lifting his sport shirt dis- 
play foot-long surgical incision. The 
resulting photograph became indeli- 
ble piece sixties culture. Adapted 
the cartoonist David Levine mock the 
president’s Vietnam policies, came 
symbolize administration 
showed too much and told too little. 

the years since, other, equally mem- 
orable images Jimmy Carter collaps- 
ing while running strenuous race, 
the first George Bush depositing his state 
dinner the lap Japan’s prime minis- 
ter have provided kind medical 
shorthand for the television audience. 
the summer 1985, the president the 
United States entered Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, where surgeons successfully 
operated after discovering intestinal 
malignancy. When communicating this 
news the public, doctors made only 
one mistake: they apparently didn’t con- 
fer with their patient. According 
Ronald Reagan, didn’t have cancer. 


executive, JFK fretted that 
4 


sessions for the ailing chief 


Something inside him had cancer, and 
they removed it, Reagan said. 

tailoring the facts his health 
fit the sunny contours his tempera- 
ment, Reagan deceived one but him- 
self. Ironically, was Bethesda that 
recuperating Reagan authorized his na- 
tional security adviser, Bud McFarlane, 
embark upon the shadowy trail that 
led the Iran-Contra affair. More re- 
cently, Reagan’s post-White House diag- 
nosis Alzheimer’s disease has prompt- 
speculation, journalists and oth- 
ers, about the final years the Reagan 
presidency. Hugh Sidey, Time’s former 
White House correspondent, recalls 
disturbing encounter following Reagan’s 
triumphant stroll through Red Square 
with Mikhail Gorbachev 1988. “It was 
just like talking protoplasm. had 
nothing say, observations 
make,” says Sidey, who could hardly rec- 
oncile the monosyllabic Reagan 
Moscow with the chatty raconteur 
whose vivid accounts his early radio 
career were, literally, unforgettable. The 
incident went unreported, and would 
doubtless forgotten but for Reagan’s 
subsequent illness. 

The Moscow trip ushered new era, 
and different kind presidency. With 
the post-cold-war downsizing the of- 
fice, much the melodrama surround- 
ing earlier presidential illnesses has dissi- 
pated unintended consequence 
the saturation coverage afforded White 
House ringed satellite dishes. part, 
this reflects changes the popular cul- 
ture. When Adlai Stevenson used his clos- 
ing television address the 1956 cam- 
paign sow seeds doubt about 
Dwight Eisenhower’s chances survive 
second term, was roundly criticized 
for shocking lapse taste. Forty-five 
years later, Saturday Night Live regularly 
spoofs Cheney’s condition. 

today’s journalists are more reluc- 
tradition old the republic, one 
thing, least, has not changed. Accord- 
ing Sidey not mention Leo, 
and Josh the White House staff re- 
mains jealous information presi- 
dential doctors are possessive their pa- 
tient. That took years for the public 
learn how close John Hinckley came 
assassinating Ronald Reagan only con- 
firms Sidey’s observation. one would 
prouder than Grover 


Richard Norton Smith, presidential his- 
torian, currently working biogra- 
phy Nelson Rockefeller. 
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tors that lower lift the morale the American newsroom, well their connec- 


le’ \ 
RST 
What makes newsroom good place work? What 
the connection between the mood the workplace and 
the quality and creativity the journalism? 
You have seen (and heard) them. bitches vigorously; she grouses the drop 
notebook. Still, you could not drag them out the newsroom. They know that any 
given day they have chance for professional satisfaction, maybe even some fun. They 
are complainers without genuine complaints. Yet some newsrooms those infect- 
with cynicism dulled routine, places where appreciation hard come 
and excellence not visible goal the complaints are likely real. 

Journalists tend drawn from the ranks people who are idealistic, creative, 
skeptical, driven, and, often, insecure; they are people who need the right atmosphere 
f 
and culture produce their best work. this package articles, explores the fac- 


tion the success the journalistic mission. 
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BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


Who said you should happy? 
your work. 
Colette 


hen 

The Detroit News after 


bitter, one-and-a-half year 
strike, her clunky wooden desk relic 
from the long-dead Detroit was 
gone, replaced sleek new cubicle 
and ergonomically sound seat. “That 
made big difference,” says Whitall, 
feature writer who joined the Gannett- 


owned News 1983. “It comes down 


simple things, like good chair.” 

morale the News better since 
the strike and would hard for 
any worse then maybe new 
chairs helped. But Whitall talks, be- 
comes clear that deeper, less visible 
changes are the root her improved 
relationship with her paper. Manage- 
ment, she says, less punitive. “It was 
very much versus them,” she says 
the pre-strike newsroom. “You knew 
that even you busted your butt and got 
great story, you ‘in’ with 
management that story would never 
make the paper. was very discour- 
aging.” those days, Whitall needed 
good swim each night after work blow 
off steam. Now, Whitall says she gets 
more feedback from the top (like the 
mail from the publisher praising her col- 
umn about the loss department 
store that was Detroit institution). 
There are occasional off-site meetings 
local restaurants, these days, and insider 
tours places like the Detroit Institute 
Art. Whitall says the tour was good 
way cultivate sources and find story 
ideas. “In some ways, things are lot bet- 
ter now,” she says. 

standing, morale does matter the 
newsroom. Happy reporters are general- 
more motivated, more loyal, more in- 
spired than unhappy ones. Good morale 
can the difference between reporter 
who out working her beat, and one 
who waiting told what do. 
“Reporters like say that bad morale 
doesn’t hurt their work, but think 
does, subtly,” says young reporter Al- 
abama who, like many interviewed for 


notwith- 


this story, preferred anonymity. “You 
don’t make the extra call. You don’t put 
the extra effort tighten that 
lead.” Morale matters the macro level, 
too, and lately has been under pres- 
sure. Cutbacks, layoffs, and buyouts have 
engendered bitterness and fear, and res- 
urrected the debate over media indus- 
try that sometimes seems have lost its 
bearings. 1996 Jay Rosen, journal- 


ism professor New York University, 


described the industry’s spiritual crisis 
“the lack any affirmative vision, 
something inspiring that journalists can 
work toward believe in.” The hordes 
who left newspapers during the dot-com 
boom were not enticed money alone, 
but also workplace cultures that 
catered more their individual needs. 


WHY QUIT 


JOSEPH DEW 


Dew spent twenty years reporter before 
leaving the Raleigh, North Carolina, News and 
Observer 1998 without job. the 
founder and executive director The Min- 
istry Incubator, designed aid start-up faith- 
based nonprofits. 


was the state desk for 
the News and Observer. 

traveled much, wife 
was beginning become 
depressed. joined the state 
government 
staff, and that worked pretty 
well for while, but be- 
came problem when the legislative ses- 
sion dragged out the end the summer. 
Your wife and friends were going out the 
beach and say, get down there to- 
morrow.’ youd get there with your lap- 
top and the next morning youd working. 

always wanted somebody say, 
the best damn legislative reporter this 
state.” wanted excellent. But just 
impairs your family life. 

was line editor our Durham office 
between editors for five months, and 
learned you could little more hu- 
mane. had little contest. We'd agree 
that the next two weeks the person 
who writes the best lead gets the after- 
noon off. reporter, did best work 


For decade now, have been buffeted 
with surveys that show younger re- 
porters are less committed the idea 
journalism calling, lifelong pur- 
suit. April, survey released the 
American Society Newspaper Editors 
showed percent respondents 
weren't sure they would stay the busi- 
ness. And new survey (page 37) 
shows that wide majority journalists 
see bad morale serious challenge. 
Morale problems journalism are real, 
and they matter. 

Still, “morale” squishy term, often 
applied too broadly. Newsroom consul- 
tants avoid using because, they say, 
morale merely symptom. “When pa- 
pers ask come deal with ‘morale 
problem, tell them glad talk 


for editor who would say, know 
been planning gone early 
Friday for the last three weeks, ahead.’ 
But percent the mid-level editors 
were afraid try something like that. 
think about percent the staff could 
have four-day workweek. You're working 
ten hours day anyway. you have cops 
reporter, matter everyone else 
walks oclock and the cops reporter 
walks oclock. All you want your 
reporters the job. Most people 
the business are college-educated and 
have some degree creativity. You have 
give them the opportunity let the 
gifts flow out. The kind things newspa- 
pers can absolutely and refuse 
make crazy. 

son was born prematurely; has 
his life, and there was way could 
ten-or-twelve-hours-a-day newspaper guy 
and life. The last editor had 
would call and say, “Can you get 
the road now?” say, “No, got 
kid every morning. can't the road.” 

quit without job. literally 
know what next step was. was just 
trying what was right for and 
son and faith. The business talks this 
fabulous game about changing meet 
this new world. And we'll redesign the 
paper fifty times. But never really 
change ourselves. 

Interview Jane Gottlieb 
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THE ART MANAGING MORALE 


about their problems and some possible 


solutions, but ‘morale’ word 
going use,” says Sharon Peters, vet- 
eran reporter and editor who got Ph.D. 
and now studies newsrooms. difficult 


characterize the general morale 


newsroom, which is, course, mercur- 
ial hodge-podge individual morales. 
“On nearly every survey, newsroom 


morale listed one the top one 
two says Peters. “However, 
when you ask those same reporters how 


they feel about the quality the work 
they do, about their relationship with 
their boss, everything hunky-dory. 
Honestly, I’m mystified the whole 
morale thing, least from research per- 
spective.” 

Morale barometer, ticking and 


down response complex and shift- 


ing array professional and personal fac- 
tors. Its connection the quality the 
journalism depends the underlying 
causes. Whitall’s new chair, for example, 
made her happy, but the improved com- 


munication with her editors more im- 


portant the quality work she does. 


PROBLEM? 
WHAT PROBLEM? 


Managing morale, then, akin reading 
tea leaves. For example, the comfortable 
notion that there are happy reporters, 
that are all underpaid, overworked, 
chronically grumpy wretches who have 
taken vows misery and poverty the 
pursuit higher calling, mix fact 
and fiction. But less connected this 
question morale than people think. 
Complaining part the culture 
newsroom, but may may not indi- 
cate morale problem. “If walk into 
newsroom and people grumbling, 
then that’s problem,” says Pete Meyer, 
consultant who has been studying news- 
rooms for twenty-five years. “It means 
they are angry and suspicious they 
won't say anything publicly.” 

Discerning real problem amid the 
din grumbles something art 
form. “It’s just something you sense, 
something vou feel when you walk 
through the joint,” says Gil Thelen, ex- 
ecutive editor Tampa Tribune. 
There are more obvious signs, too. 
When morale sinks, Thelen says, ideas 


grow stale, themes are recycled, and the 


newspaper feels “like something 
read before.” 
Divining what reporters need, what 
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motivates them, almost requires psycho- 


analysis. Consider the following mix 


signals: reporter Vancouver frus- 


trated editors who play favorites, ap- 
plying rules unevenly. depresses her 


see “good journalists hung out dry 
with crappy assignments just because 
they’ve fallen out favor.” She squirrels 
away her savings she can quit ever 


happens her. Sounds bad, right? the 


next breath, though, she says she “gets 


complete ego boost” when she overhears 


WHAT WANT 


JACOB KARABELL 
Associate editor-in-chief, 


The Fordian, Haverford 
High School, 


Havertown, Pennsylvania 


writing about things enjoy and 

have feelings about and passion 

about. school, when write papers 
about books, really enjoy all. 
find myself laboring lot. But, even 
though spend lot time the news- 
paper, really don't consider pain. 

the end freshman year, they 
asked sports editor because 
knew lot about sports and good 
writer and they have anyone else. 
Then got really involved the paper. 
This year they made and another kid 
associate editors-in-chief. 

deadlines and lot travel, depending 
what you do. lot interviewing 
people, knowing who call and not 
being afraid ask questions that people 
might offended by. It's not easy job, 
time-wise, know. But really wouldn't 
mind that because covering some- 
thing that enjoy. 

When sports game, al- 
ways thinking with journalistic mind 
about what the going 
tomorrow the different stats peo- 
ple that will mentioned the story. 
think I'm already starting develop 
that mentality. Sports something that 
people enjoy, and get that op- 
portunity something related 
sports, especially writing about sports, 
traveling with the team and being pre- 
sent all the games and talking peo- 
ple, really don't think can get better 
than that for me. 

Interview Kate Pinsley 


people discussing her stories the bus 
“pretty much re- 
signed the fact that journalism the 
only career” for her. Detroit, 
porter irritated incompetence her 
paper. “An editor recently asked 
FOIA some information from private 
company, says. had explain why 
could not done.” She feels she has 
“babysit” her copy through the process, 
even means staying late, prevent 
mistakes from slipping in. Still, she prais- 
those same editors for being “fairly 
courageous” and giving her the freedom 
write what she wants. And while she 
says she “comes work happy” every 
day, she doubts she will journalism 
five years from now. Both reporters say 
that they deal with their frustrations 
focusing their own development, and 
worry less about the rest the news- 
room. 

The idea pride one’s work came 
often conversations for this article. 


or elsewhere, and is 


matter what your morale, “you 
want something the paper with your 
name that any good,” says 
Keith Lawrence, thirty-year veteran 
the Messenger-Inquirer Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 

How you keep such disparate souls 
challenged? How you give enough 
guidance one reporter and enough in- 
dependence another? Some editors 
try all manner things buoy morale, 
from in-house yoga and massage free 
sweets and, one surprise news- 
room visit from gang Elvis imper- 
sonators. want make place that’s 
fun says Jim Witt, executive ed- 
itor the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
who organized the Elvis bit 1997. 
“Just paying attention people very 
important. The first thing each day 
through the paper and find four 
five things did right, and send 
mails the people involved. al- 
ways focused what wrong.” 
Such gimmicks don’t impress everyone, 
and onc claiming they solve serious 
morale problems. But what’s behind 
them leadership issue too often over- 
the very human desire for recognition. 


LEADERSHIP 


Whenever there serious morale 
problem newspaper, says Sharon Pe- 
ters, “it almost always leadership 
thing that gruesome beyond words.” 
Pete Meyer talks editor who hired 
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him solve his newsroom’s “productiv- 
ity problem.” Turns out, Meyer says, that 
the editor was something dictator. 
His way was the only way, and his re- 
porters were quietly rebelling. Another 
time, Meyer encountered group top 
editors cutthroat with one another 
that the newsroom “was just standing 
around watching the battle.” that case, 
some the editors had leave before 
things improved. 

Tinkering with time-honored news- 
room processes sure cause anxiety 
the ranks. When Julia Wallace, the 
new managing editor The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, set out help 
good paper get better, she began talk- 
ing the staff. Actually, she began lis- 
tening the staff. “It started with them 
saying ‘We want get but not 
having clear idea what that meant,” 
says Wallace, who arrived Atlanta 
January from The Arizona Republic. 
Now, after months talking and listen- 
ing and thinking, what that means 
much clearer. Layers editors have 
been thinned, beats re-thought, and 
percent the staff applying for 108 
new newly configured newsroom po- 
sitions. There have been layoffs, and 
none are currently planned. 

far, Wallace’s approach seems 
have been met with cautious optimism 
many the newsroom. “I’ve been 
asking people how they feel about it,” 
says Jane Hansen, nineteen-year veter- 
the Journal-Constitution, “and the 
thing I’m hearing again and again that 
they think some good could come it. 


There some nervousness, but also 


general feeling they are headed the 
right direction.” Over the years, Hansen 
says, most morale problems the paper 


. | 
came down reporters feeling like they 


have say their work. “Julia talks 
about stories bubbling up, think that 
changing.” 

don’t want sound pollyannaish 
about this,” says Wallace her bottom- 
strategy. “There clearly some ner- 
vousness. But the most important thing 
listen. Communication key, but 
starts with listening.” 

Communication fosters sense 
collaboration, shared mission, and 


this clearly ingredient good 


newsroom morale. But there single 
approach. Newsrooms are stew the 
tough and the insecure, the skeptical 
and the egomaniacal, the driven and the 
anxious. Reporters want freedom de- 
fine their job, but they also want guid- 
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THE INSULAR 
NEWSROON 


Management training for newsroom ed- 
itors has been mostly afterthought. 
Editors, who typically rise from the re- 
porting ranks, learn manage being 
managed. result, newsrooms are in- 
sular places where new ideas especial- 
those that sound like something from 
self-help book are met with skepti- 
cism not outright derision. 

the early 1990s, newsrooms began 
open bit. The first wave Genera- 
tion journalists the twenty-three 
thirty-eight-year-olds 
make percent all new hires 
any industry joined the field, with 
their less patient, more transient view 
the job. The Internet changed the com- 
petitive landscape, too, and the drumbeat 
for operational efficiency quickened 
newspapers became part sprawling 
media companies. “All these things came 
together time when newsroom lead- 
ers began realize that maybe they don’t 
have all the answers what ails their 
newsrooms,” says Sharon Peters. 

When The Oregonian dismantled its 
traditional city desk structure 1994 
and replaced with team-based news- 
room, Pete Meyer was hired help guide 
the transition. The new structure upset 
career paths for many the newsroom. 
“When you flatten the hierarchy, some 
people feel, well, flattened,” says Therese 
Bottomly, who has spent all eighteen 
her newsroom years The Oregonian. 
And even with Meyer’s studied guidance, 
Peter Bhatia, the Oregonian’s executive 
editor, says more time should have been 
spent helping editors adjust. were 
asking them coaches, teachers, and 
mentors well editors.” 

Bottomly’s job, like many others the 
newsroom, changed radically. She had 
been the assigning editor the old city 
desk, where she had twenty-two reporters 


her charge. Under the new system, she 
became team leader overseeing six 
health and science reporters. “The frustra- 
tion felt was having gone from posi- 
tion where had impact the paper 
whole just single team,” she says. 
But the journey from team leader her 
current job, managing editor for news, 
taught Bottomly something about anoth- 
leadership issue: empowerment. Rather 
than always solving the problems re- 
porters who come her vent, Bottom- 
says she had learn simply listen 


times, help them solve their own prob- 
lems. “They need leave office feeling 
smarter, stronger, and more able.” 

Much newsroom morale distilled 
the relationship between reporter and 
his immediate editor. much can 
overcome when clicks, and much 
undone when misses. don’t think you 
can any one thing address morale,” 
says Gabrielle Crist, reporter The Forth 
Worth Star-Telegram. “It basically the re- 
porter and the editor.” reporter Al- 
abama, who otherwise satisfied with her 
job, says the one thing she would change 
her immediate editor, who she says too 
dictatorial. “He has his own ideas about 
what makes good story and tends 
very heavy-handed about assignments.” 

Like any human relationship, what 
makes the editor-reporter thing varies. 


But mutual trust and respect, and belief 


that you both are committed producing 
the best stories possible, are good places 
start. Listen Jane Hansen the Journal- 
Constitution talk about her favorite editor: 
“He was brilliant. listened. was al- 
ways available. didn’t rewrite. Rather 
would say something like, “Well, you 
could say this way and that would 
fine, but might sound better say this 
way. had the final say, but don’t ever re- 
call not taking his advice. made 
want best for him.” 


LIMITATIONS 


Even when editors are well-trained and 
seasoned, when reporters are motivated, 
and the paper’s watchdog credentials are 
solid from publisher obit writer, morale 
will not have Stepford-wife consistency. 
the labor department description page 
says, journalism hectic, demanding 
job. have to, Colette suggests, our 
work despite the stress. “In this job,” says 
Jane Hansen, “you have set aside what- 
ever else going your life, whether 
something the newsroom some- 
thing personal, and perform when the job 
demands it.” But Paul Rosch, presi- 
dent the American Institute Stress, 
said 1998 when asked about managing 
newsroom stress: “There are some stresses 
you can something about, and some 
that are beyond your control. It’s impor- 
tant know the difference.” 

morale matters, you will see 
the following stories. But never 
simple matter. 


5) 


Brent Cunningham managing 
editor. 
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rooms across America? 

overwhelming percentage jour- 
nalists who participated nationwide 


people. Only percent think not. 
also asked: 
your newsroom environment more 


positive less positive now than was 
year ago? Three years ago? 


Response: percent declare less 


positive than year ago; only percent 
say the atmosphere better now than 
year ago. For three years, the numbers 
were similar: percent less positive and 
percent better. 

The journalists who took part clearly 


newsroom morale, and many 
strong opinions about possible solutions. 
addition six multiple-choice 
questions, the respondents were invited 
write brief essay answers two open 
questions: 
good morale connected good jour- 
nalism? How? 
you could change one thing your 
newsroom improve morale, what would 
be? 
also asked: 


q 


scale one five, how positive 


environment your newsroom work 
in? (1=not positive; 5=very positive) 


The average: three. 
low 


Response: percent have; percent 
have not. 
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see ominous warning signals about 
have 


you ever changed jobs due your 


CJR survey answered yes that question. 
Fully percent believe that poor morale 
widespread problem among news- 


MORALE MATTERS 


Fully percent new survey see 
low morale widespread, and most 
say their newsrooms are getting worse 


The poll participants were given list 
seventeen factors (see bar graph) and 
asked rank each scale one five 
regards its power affect morale. 
Three those factors ended dead 
heat with 4.4 average for the 
number one position: 

Quality leadership 

Editors who listen you 


THE MAIN FACTOR? 
LEADERSHIP 


Thus, one the clearest messages the 
survey that journalists are avid for 
managers who are strong and effective 
leaders, but who also have open, re- 
ceptive ear for suggestions that would 
allow staff members better, more 
satisfying work. 

response the question about what 
single factor would most improve morale, 
Carol Stevens, deputy managing editor, 
editorial page, USA Today, said 
like see “increased direct interaction be- 
tween superiors and reporters.” Lanny 
Larson, assistant feature editor The Fres- 

Bee, wants “more meaningful commu- 
nication all levels, and atmosphere 
that encourages robust discussion all is- 
sues, even difficult ones [and] more 
praise from the top.” Kilgore, sports di- 
rector WGRZ-TV Buffalo, New York, 
who has been his job for almost twenty- 
nine years (and who says his newsroom 
morale better than was year ago, and 


RESPONDENTS RANKED 
MORALE FACTORS FROM ONE FIVE 


What 
Turns 


Quality 
leadership 


Chance 
creative 


Editors who 
listen you 


Chance 
challenged 


Resources 
committed 
news gathering 


Opportunity 
learn 


Participation 
decision 
making 


Time and 
news-hole 
restrictions 


State 
equipment 


Community 
respect for 
your product 


Decent money 


Choice beat 


Flexibility 
schedule 


Differing 
day-to-day 
routine 


Chance 
contribute 
society 


Reasonable 
hours 


Status 
journalism 
generally 
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three years ago), nevertheless sees the need 


for “more positive feedback; the ratio 


negative positive five one.” “Let the 
reporter decide which stories should 
done and which approach should 
take,” suggests Lynn Jodi Okamoto, leg- 
islative reporter for The Des Moines Regis- 
ter. “More freedom creative,” she 
adds. “Better communication.” 

Carl Weiser, reporter Gannett 
News Service, wishes that management 
would “explain decisions 
Both Blair Meeks, reporter KPNX- 
Phoenix, Arizona, and Jared 
Wadley, reporter The 


Riverside, California, want “more pos- 
itive feedback.” Says Wadley: “If there are 
ways improve story, want know 
about them.” Dan Freedman, national 
correspondent the Hearst newspapers’ 
Washington bureau, has suggestion 


that’s eloquent its simplicity: “Move 
out uncreative time servers from critical 
supervisory positions.” 

score other respondents con- 
curred 


not for attribution that 
leadership the main ingredient the 
newsroom change improve 
morale. Examples: 

“Managers should make the mission 
clear, and make mission can suc- 
ceed with.” 

“Morale would improve management 
would become receptive new ideas for 
news coverage. They ask for feedback, but 
never act it. why ask?” 

“Definitive, creative, and attentive LEAD- 
ERSHIP (read management) that demands 
the best, yet accountable and idea/ideal 
driven that’s what need badly!” 

would like see effective manager- 
ial leadership that can inspire employees 
challenge themselves better. It’s 
not the money, the hours, the pressure. 
the attitude.” 


the streets! Trust our judgment and 
Reporters 
swayed managers who 
covered story decades!” 

like see more consistent mes- 
sage from meddling managing editors 
about what constitutes the improved 
writing they ostensibly are trying in- 
spire.” 

give more reporters the chance 
work enterprise and investigative sto- 
ries instead demanding too much daily 
copy beat nature. need more pos- 
itive feedback and encouragement!” 

“Managers who understand, and are 
capable performing the jobs they are 
supervising.” 


would like upper management 
sincerely listen and respect the opin- 


ions others, and carry out some 


their suggestions.” 

works long-term projects. want 
feel that the editors know what 
doing, have questioned it, believe it, 
and will get behind it.” 

the bottom our list seventeen 
factors that most contribute the state 
morale were: #15, “Chance con- 
tribute society,” (3.5); #16, “Reason- 
able hours,” (3.5); and #17, “Status 
journalism generally,” (3.0). 
sponses appear indicate that news- 
people are undeterred public opinion 


surveys that place journalists far down 


the totem pole professions that the 
public finds admirable; that contribut- 
ing society, making difference 
the community are probably too amor- 
phous ideas make much difference 
affecting morale; and that working in- 
convenient hours and shifts does not 
loom large journalists’ minds most 
the other, more crucial elements 
the list are place. 


PROFITS VERSUS 
SOUND JOURNALISM 


The poll shows another consistent 
theme response the question 
what single factor would most improve 
morale. Many respondents perceive se- 
rious problem their owners’ demand 
for greater profits, sometimes the ex- 
pense investing resources pro- 
duce outstanding journalism. 

John Voskuhl, assistant managing ed- 
itor the Lexington (Kentucky) Herald- 
Leader, puts this way: would de- 
crease the newspaper’s profit require- 
ment and sprinkle ‘quality divi- 
dend’ throughout three areas: staffing, 
training, and travel.” 

David Michaels, assistant editor 
The Arizona entertainment 
tabloid, says: wish our ownership were 
more honest about the need make 
money. lot changes are clothed 
the ‘journalism’ garb, but are designed 
save money. It’s dishonest, discouraging, 
and distracting.” 

John Cherwa, associate managing ed- 
itor, sports, the Chicago Tribune, wish- 
that “staffing levels increased with 
company profits make seem 
all have the same goals.” 

Other remarks, random: “Insulate 


further the news gatherers from corpo- 
rate budget pressures.” “Greater focus 
good journalism with less emphasis 
greater profit and the stock “Re- 
duce focus profit and Wall Street.” 
“Clearly, sales first, and news distant 
second.” 


‘QUIT CUTTING THE 


major, recurring response the “sin- 
gle most important” query relates 
money matters; budgets, resources, hir- 
ing, and salary levels. Matthew Nelko, 
writer-editor CBS News Radio, de- 
clares: “So many morale problems are 
caused the anorexic budget the com- 
pany imposes us.” 

David Hertz, metro editor The 
Akron Beacon Journal: “Reduce budget 
stresses [and] initiate strong mandate 
for innovative journalism something 
are already trying do.” 

Susan Bischoff, deputy managing ed- 
itor, Houston Chronicle: “Restoration 
budget cuts.” 

Sharyl Attkisson, CBS News corre- 
spondent: “Quit cutting the budget. And 
tell the bitter complainers find other 
work.” 

Charles Zobell, managing editor, Las 
Vegas Review-Journal: “Hire more staff.” 

Jane Snow, food editor, Akron Beacon 
Journal: money from our miserly, 
short-sighted corporate parent, Knight 
Ridder.” 

fifty-one-year-old reporter who has 
worked five news organizations and 
served his current job for seven years 
one numerous respondents who in- 
sist that pay far and away the biggest 
factor determining morale. think 
about quitting all the time,” says. 
never would have gone into journalism 
had realized still doing thirty 
years later, with all the accompanying 
stress, for teachers’ wages. It’s too hard 
raise family this way.” 

Firing, rather than hiring, some- 
times the best way improve morale, ac- 
cording some respondents. The Buf- 
falo News, managing editor Cuddihy 
thinks that necessary tactic “get rid 
folks who see journalism ‘job’ in- 
stead career; those who give 
what takes, but remain envious those 
who the heavy lifting.” Shaun Schafer, 
reporter, Tulsa World: fire the dead- 
weights. Next, shuffle the beats. Final- 
ly, upgrade our equipment.” Another 
journalist suggests: “Encourage the de- 


parture chronic underachievers who 
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early July, mailed two-page ques- 
920 print and broadcast 
journalists geographically diverse lo- 
cations around the U.S. The respondents 
were invited return the forms either 
anonymously, provide their names 
and news organizations. (Out 127 jour- 
nalists who responded, forty-five identi- 
fied themselves and their employers.) 
The breakdown: percent male; per- 
cent female. The ages ranged from twen- 
ty-four sixty-nine. The participants 
have, the average, twelve and half 
years experience journalism from 
thirty-three years, one case, down 
five months. quarter our respon- 
dents have been the same job for six 


lack the ability perform the same 
level their colleagues, and thus become 
disgruntled and burden morale.” 

diplomatic correspondent the 
Los Angeles Times, Norman Kempster, 
says, diplomatically: fire specific 
individual, but would not care say 
who.” respondent who describes him- 
self Fox News Channel correspon- 
dent says that could change one 
thing would “my stupid copy edi- 
tor.” Neil Best, sports reporter News- 
day, Long Island, New York, has not one, 
but three top choices improve morale: 
“More space, later deadlines, more 
cheerful copy editors.” 


GREAT JOURNALISM/ 
LOW MORALE 


“Is bluebird blue?” was one respon- 
dent’s answer the question: there 
connection between good morale and 
good journalism? “Did anyone answer 
this question the negative?” won- 
dered. Well, yes, some did. 

Matthew Nelko. journalist, like doc- 
tor, dedicated professionalism 


whether he’s being screwed the com- 


pany not.” Mara Lee, regional re- 
porter the Dayton Daily News, recalls 
that The Charlotte Observer was one 
the most “gripe-filled” places 
worked at, but was also the “highest 
quality” its journalism. “Good jour- 


nalism can come out bad papers with 
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HOW THE POLL WAS DONE 


YEARS SAME JOB: 
DISTRIBUTION THE SAMPLE 


21+ years 


ten years, and another fifth, sixteen 
twenty years. 

call this kind sample non- 
random and self-selected. plain English, 


low morale when reporters encourage 
The Columbus Dispatch. The Chicago 
Tribune’s John Cherwa generally agrees 
with that. Good journalism can improve 
morale, believes, but “good morale 
does not necessarily lead good jour- 
nalism.” Cuddihy The Buffalo News 
thinks the importance the connection 
exaggerated, and that bad morale 
often excuse for bad journalism. 
“Good journalists make their 
feels sure. 

former staff member The Miami 
Herald said that the paper had “great 
journalism and very low morale. Editors 
and reporters worked hard outdo 
each other, and the competitive attitude 
fueled story output. However, was 
quite personal cost the staff. Loyalty 
did not exist, and job turnover was 
high.” woman 
journalist with nineteen years her pre- 
sent job agrees that good work doesn’t 
need high morale. “Many take per- 
sonal, not just professional pride our 
work,” she says, “and sleep 
night any other way.” 

But impressive percent those 
surveyed see clear connection between 
good morale and good journalism. 
Some comments: 

Jose Fuentes-Salinas, staff writer, 
Opinion: “Good morale makes more 
creative researcher. The ‘extras’ good 
article come from extra motivation.” 

Richard Roth, CNN correspondent: 
Good morale “allows reporters focus 
the job and not struggle with outside 


this means cannot sure the sample 
fairly represents all working journalists 
the United States, and cannot 

what those who did not respond might 
have said. 

Nevertheless, the responses are 
clearly indicative poor morale that 
can fairly assume the industry trou- 
ble far morale concerned, even 
cannot confirm the exact percent- 
ages report. creating the question- 
naire, had the aid Steve Ross, asso- 
ciate professor the Columbia Gradu- 
ate School Journalism and co-director 
Boston University’s Institute for Ana- 
lytic Journalism. also did preliminary 


analysis and review the responses. 


problems. Television team game. Just 
one person, fairly unfairly, upsets/af- 
fects the final product.” 

Eric Harrison, critic-at-large, Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette: “Dispirited reporters 
and editors are not motivated what 
takes produce the best quality prod- 
uct. Folks become more concerned with 
looking for other jobs and less with the 
job they have.” 

Sarah Fritschner, food editor, The 
(Louisville) Courier-Journal: “Bad 
morale leads apathy, leads less zeal 
pursue quality, the extra source, the 
better page design.” 

fifty-year-old who has changed jobs 
seven times thirty-one years thinks 
that journalists who are “abused, burned 
out, and otherwise disillusioned too eas- 
ily succumb indifference. Beat dog 
often enough and learn not get 
woman with nine and half years her 
current job and five other employers 
her résumé says that “if your brain 
beaten down worrying about layoffs, 
sexual harassment, management idio- 
cy, you are not going brilliant 
creative covering your beat.” 

And finally, fifty-year-old male re- 
porter who has changed jobs six times 
responds: “Duh! Good kick-ass journal- 
ism, good writing, good photos, good 
layout, good pay, good editors happy, 
productive employees.” 


Neil Hickey editor large. 
Ryan Smee, intern, assisted the 
computer analysis. 


MORALE MATTERS 


WALK THROUGH THE NEWSROOM 


“Happy newsrooms are all alike,” Tolstoy write. 
had written such thing, Tolstoy would have 
been wrong. Journalists are both satisfied and unsat- 
isfied the job countless interesting ways. The 
factors can highly individual. They may relat- 


ed, for example, the specific nature our work 


the status our ethnic group chemistry and 
personality. But there are larger themes that tend 
affect the morale all journalism. the ar- 
ticles that follow, zero situations where those 
larger themes seem matter. Consider these pages 


walk through the American newsroom. 


3 
Dy 
aul 


young reporter, eager learn, gets only meager diet 
virtual editing from city desk less than five feet away 


been one year, one month, and eleven days since started 

working for this mid-sized newspaper. that time have 
talked editors for what feels like total five minutes. 

written roughly 150 stories. But whether I’m covering 
homicide localizing national news piece own. 
editors almost never make suggestions even remark 
story once filed. fact, they rarely talk all. Com- 
munication here poor cell-phone connection the 
middle national park. 

The city desk only four-and-a-half feet from own work 
area. within earshot all noteworthy conversations and 
crane neck over chest-high partition can just about 
read the words editor’s computer screen. But newsroom 
geography where our close relationship ends. editors 
choose avoid trekking the vast four-and-a-half feet and in- 
stead communicate with electronically. Assignments, ques- 
tions, and the rare comment are almost all done via e-mail. 


can actually watch editor read message that I’ve sent 
seconds earlier and predict the exact moment when get 
reply. can’t help thinking that actual discussion might 
more productive, but never seems happen. 

When arrive the morning, log on, check the assignment 
list and approach the editors see name next slug. Our 
conversations rarely last more than thirty-five seconds. 

Although always make attempt two, when not 
writing for the following day, the chances that speak 
all are pretty good. Messages flash monitor routinely. 
craft three- four-paragraph story pitch and get e-mail back 
that reads “sounds good.” input, thoughts, suggestions. 

Even when I’m working front-page story, sometimes 
the fleeting thirty-five seconds the morning all get. No- 
body asks for budget note and, until volunteer the infor- 
mation, nobody seems interested update. 

have had three sit-down discussions with editor this 
year, and they have helped flesh out ideas and pressed 
write better, more poignant stories. His suggestions are per- 
ceptive and his advice frank. But soon leave that 
round table and take our positions the newsroom, be- 
comes the same unapproachable, removed character. 

this newsroom only self-starter can excel. I’m doing just 
fine, but can’t help thinking that even little more discussion 
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would improve our product. young reporter, want feel 
comfortable asking questions and talking seasoned jour- 
nalist about the direction story. 

not asking for someone hold hand and coddle 
through every story. But two-minute conversation? That 
would nice. 


Name withheld 


Two newspaper companies, one public, 


one private, share revolutionary idea: 


layoffs make poor business sense 


aintaining employee morale newsrooms across the 

country becomes tougher and tougher corporate of- 
ficers choose layoffs the best option offset profit losses. 
According media news Web site that 
tracks layoffs, about 100,000 workers the media industries 
have lost their jobs over the last fifteen months. 

Even during the current economic decline, however, two 
companies are finding other ways reduce costs. Advance 
Publications’ Newhouse Newspapers (Staten Island Advance, 
The Patriot News Harrisburg, and Portland’s Oregonian, 
among others) and the McClatchy Company (Minneapolis 
Star Tribune, The Sacramento Bee, Anchorage Daily News, and 
more) have pledged avoid across-the-board cuts. Most pri- 
vate and public media firms alike fear announcing such in- 
tention and then having stand it. (Advance privately 
owned, while McClatchy public company.) 

Donald Newhouse, president Advance, says its policy dates 
back several decades and reads specifically: “No non-represented, 
full-time employees will laid off due economic conditions 
technological change, long the newspaper operates.” 

Gary Pruitt, McClatchy’s president and says would 
take “an economic cataclysm” before the chain would resort 
all-out layoffs. Employees are less distracted, claims, since 
“the specter layoffs not haunting the newsroom. this 
not because patsies. Job cuts just not make good busi- 
ness sense. They’re expensive terms severance pay, morale, 
and the momentum improving the They’re also 
costly because “you lose that expertise, then during the recovery 
you have rehire and retrain employees all departments.” 

Bob Ludwig, publisher The Huntsville Times, one 
Newhouse’s twenty-eight dailies, says the no-layoff policy “has 
definite impact morale. Our employees say it’s one the 
main reasons The Huntsville Times great place work.” 


Frank Parisi, senior vice president the Minneapolis Star 


Tribune, says gets similar feedback from employees. “Our 
workers respect and admire our decision stay away from job 
cuts,” says. Parisi wonders about the working atmosphere 
the Star Tribune’s crosstown rival, the Knight Ridder-owned St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, which plans reduce its staff percent. 
Both Newhouse and McClatchy have found other methods 
cut costs: reducing the use consultants and temporary workers; 

limiting business travel; delaying the filling vacant positions. 
The media industry cyclical, says McClatchy’s Pruitt, and 
that’s why it’s imperative for newspaper stay efficient dur- 
ing the good times order make through down periods. 
Aaron Moore 
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From publisher reporter, the primacy 


the journalism guides small daily, 


even when takes one its own 


newspaper, the Press Enterprise Bloomsburg, Penn- 

sylvania, small 21,000 circulation but aggres- 
sive. the five years worked here, gone off-cam- 
pus parties write about underage drinking our local col- 
lege, exposed corruption local economic development 
group, and traced embezzler’s criminal past all the way 
Alaska. I’ve never seen our paper back down from story. Not 
when advertisers threatened cancel; not when VIPs called the 
publisher complain; not even when the officials major 
medical center banned the sale our paper their premises 
because had investigated their finances. 
year, fellow reporter Michael Lester investigated the 
local United Way and found that was spending high per- 
centage its donations administrative overhead. The 
United Way board, course, made our community’s 
heavy-hitters, among them the Press Enterprise’s corporate 
treasurer, who was serving president the board when the 
story broke. was anything but happy that were doing 
the story. The investigation strained relations between the 
newsroom and the treasurer’s office. the middle was our 
publisher, Paul “Pete” Eyerly III. 


the end, final say the stories was left the hands 
the newsroom. one corporate management edited 
even read them before they ran. Our treasurer was treated like 
any other source; his side was included. When the articles won 
first place state newspaper contest, the publisher sent Mike 
handwritten note congratulations. 

This sense that all have the same mission, from the pub- 
lisher down, one the reasons I’ve stayed the paper 
five years. That’s not say that everything perfect. could 
use computers with more memory, modern software, and bet- 
ter Internet access. Recently, when young boy was shot 
death, had repeatedly leave the scene update editor 
from pay phone, while the reporter from competing paper 
his cell phone chat with his office from the doorstep 
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the victim’s house. Still, found and interviewed the boy’s 
stricken family least full day before the competition. What 
lack technology, make for old-fashioned 
bootleather and good network tipsters. 

Another reason I’ve stayed co-workers. like each 
other. kayaking and rafting together. car pool 
baseball games and bookstores Philadelphia and New York. 
hold ugly-tie contests election night. About every other 
month, all gather one the reporters’ homes after work, 
our own time, for story critiques and discussions writ- 
ing, led editor Jim Sachetti and managing editor Dean 
Kashner. The publisher buys the pizza, supply the beer, and 
spend hours debating the best way gather and write the 
news. The sessions, which were started the request re- 
porters, are held whenever one feels it’s time. They’re al- 
ways attended more than half the staff. 

think the fact that are family-owned newspaper 
helps foster our paper’s spirit. Our publisher’s family has op- 
erated the newspaper for three generations. When first ar- 
rived, looked his sons, Paul and Brandon, were going 
break the tradition. Brandon was working classifieds for 
The Arizona Republic, Paul assistant district attorney 
San Francisco. But within the last four years, they’ve both re- 
turned home, bought houses, and are learning the business, 
looks our future assured for least another gen- 
eration. 


LEADERSHIP 


New Age guru failed reinvent this newsroom; 


Susan Schwartz 


now throwback has the place humming again 


Tuesday night the Missouri Bar Grille, the dive bar 

that sits across the street from the offices the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. March 2000, reporters had gathered here with their 
publisher, Terry Egger, down some beers, bitch, moan, gripe, 
and groan about their controversial editor, Cole Campbell, and 
the sorry state the paper. “The Mutinous the senior 
writer Harry Levins calls them, was fed and said so. Weeks 
later, Campbell announced that was leaving the paper. 

this Tuesday night, three members the infamous crew 
Levins, columnist Bill McClellan, and feature writer John 
McGuire reconvened the very same table drink pitchers 
Bud Light, recall the darker days the Campbell regime, and 
talk about how the Post-Dispatch doing now that its new edi- 
tor, Ellen Soeteber, has reached her six-month anniversary. 

When Campbell arrived the paper October 1996, was 
hailed visionary with progressive ideas. turned out, 
seemed care more about philosophy than daily news. em- 
braced “public journalism” and believed that newspapers 
should set the agenda for the community. Campbell turned the 
Sunday news analysis section into experiment called “Imag- 
ine St. Louis” that focused one community issue week, re- 
gardless timeliness newsworthiness. According the mu- 
tineers, rarely went news meetings, hardly communicated 
with the staff, and didn’t seem read the paper. did away 
with the city desk and assistant city editors, creating teams with 
names like Thriving Community. “They were made-up titles,” 
says McClellan. “It felt like the Wizard Oz. The city editor be- 
came the ‘In-house Knowledge 


While newsrooms are notorious for resisting innovation, 
Campbell’s changes seemed over the top. Stories fell through 
the cracks. one knew who covered what. What did Thriv- 
ing Community mean, anyway? Breaking news stories were 
missed. Aggressiveness and enthusiasm waned. “There’s always 
degree bitching newsroom,” says McClellan. “But 
morale got worse and worse. was like the last days the 
shah. knew the revolution was coming.” 

One day April, came. Campbell was gone. The staff was 
stunned. When the announcement was made, one said any- 


thing. room full people trained ask questions, one 
did. “It was like when the cold war was over and you didn’t 
quite realize it,” Levins says. 

Nine months later, the Post Dispatch hired Ellen Soeteber 
editor the first woman hold the position, the sixth editor 
the paper’s 123 years, and only the third editor not 
named Joseph Pulitzer. She had been the managing editor 
the South Florida Sun-Sentinel, and before that, metro editor 
the Chicago Tribune. She grew East St. Louis. She tal- 
ented, aggressive, and no-nonsense. 

Soeteber, fifty-one, has green eyes and easy laugh. And 
she’s serious about her news. She dived into her new job im- 
mediately. She met with the staff and listened them. She re- 
organized the newsroom and put seven assistant managing ed- 
itors place. And July she got rid “Imagine St. 
Louis” and replaced with “NewsWatch,” section that ana- 
lyzes timely news issues. 

editor who never thinks can good enough,” 
Soeteber says. want the definitive source news the 
St. Louis area. want timely, fair, balanced, and enter- 
newspaper again. Boom, boom, boom, and get those stories.” 

For the staff, that’s relief. “She has sense urgency,” says 
Mandy Davis, assistant metro editor. “She talks editors, goes 
news meetings, and she reads the damn paper. She’s news- 
woman. Ellen’s arrival has done nothing but improve things.” 

course, Soeteber’s editorship still new. There are those 
who disagree with some her decisions, and there are linger- 
ing bruises from her reorganization the newsroom. “Can 
say that people here are clapping and cheering every day now?” 
Levins says. “No, still the middle it. But, God knows 
she’s competent. And everyone wants her succeed. she 
succeeds, succeed.” 

Lauren Janis 
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Publisher, editor, m.e., city desk, reporters, 


photographers, op-ed miss anyone? 


ecently, memo from The Washington management 
praised series that appeared the newspaper. lauded 
the staff members who wrote and reported the stories, the per- 
son who designed the pages, the top editors who guided and 
shaped the work but not the copy editors. hasten add 
that the writer the memo was truly contrite when that fact 


was brought his attention. The oversight was not hostility 


just lack sensitivity. 

Such slights matter. They build over time and create 
feeling among copy editors that one’s paying attention 
us, that one understands what do. Frequently, you hear 
about your work only when terrible mistake misinterpre- 
tation gets into the paper. 


Some papers give copy editors small bonuses for good 


work. Others have monthly contest for the best headline; the 


winner gets gift certificate restaurant. lot the posi- 
tive feedback that comes our way from other copy editors. 
It’s not enough. think it’s issue everywhere top man- 
agers newspapers don’t seem remember that just small 
word goes long way. 

Not long ago, the Post Company decided, for economic rea- 
sons, close the cafeteria Copy editors felt was 
slap the face. That subsidized benefit now available only 
people who work the daytime. Copy editors work 
night. 

Vince Rinehart, interviewed Ariel Hart. 


former reporter learns respect 
for the pierced and tattooed alt-weekly crowd 


and rediscovers journalistic joy 


ome newsrooms are sanctimonious think their 


staff meetings convened the head pin. one time, 
wanted join that kind staff and get the big tattooed 
ass. But now work The Local Planet, al- 
ternative weekly. This week’s staff meeting gathered around 
two piles nachos and eighteen single-servings airline 
booze. think was the only writer wearing the same hair 
color was born with. 

The conversation centered possible slogans for our latest 
promotional giveaways condoms. How about “Get Every 
Thursday,” someone suggested. Or: We’ve Got You Covered.” 
Here am, old enough that some the staff could call 
Grandpa, wearing the only tie, trading penis jokes with 
bunch geeks who think it’s swank use prophylactic for 
marketing newspaper. 

And this journalism heaven. 

Two months ago, was the investigative reporter the ABC 
affiliate here, KXLY-TV. Most our news coverage was like 
covering the River Styx: more murder, more mayhem, anoth- 
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numbing excursion the city the dead. wasn’t always 
allowed the stories that thought should do. When 
went news bosses asking story conniving car 
dealers, the answer was, “No, they’re advertisers.” Maybe some- 
thing drunken and drug-dealing dentists? No, sue. 
Around the time left, the news director stood and berat- 
the entire newsroom. ratings improve, said, 
heads would roll. Apparently mixing crime with crowd- 
pleasers such bee-sting therapy and household makeovers 
had been failure. That’s when bailed. But doesn’t leave 
reporter with many choices, primarily because those no- 
compete clauses our contracts. Most guys leave town. 
didn’t want to. old editor once told me: only 
good your sources.” How good would left all 
sources behind? 


Then the owners The Local Planet offered some things that 
hadn’t seen journalism while, things like truth and courage. 

“No sacred cows,” they said. 

they said. 

worn grin ever since. Sometimes feel like bungee 
jumper the way down, bearing his teeth terrified joy, 
wondering feel face hit the ground before the strain 
the cord ankles. After all, little alt-weekly has yet 
turn profit. 

Still, rediscovered the joy that bound journalism 
twenty-four years ago. days, might have likened jour- 
nalism religious calling, and suggested that was mis- 
sion. But really got into this business because was the most 
fun had life. 

Oh, yeah, get tell the truth about some people, especially 
the comfortable. get pursue justice, especially for the little 
guys. Here The Local Planet, already suggested stories about 
two major advertisers; bosses just shrugged and said, “Okay.” 
And that’s fun. It’s fun rave and talk teenagers all 
night about drugs and happy It’s fun smell the sweat 
gym full Native American pugilists. And it’s truly fun 
write about secret documents being shredded city hall and 
social workers into helping poor woman escape from 
her Trailer Death. Best all, that’s what did just this week. 

That’s real journalism. lot Big-J journalists may look 
down their noses the pierced and tattooed writers places 
like The Local Planet (as once did), but the fact these are the 
journalists living close their sources. These are the journal- 
ists who replaced their ideals with cynicism. These are 


the journalists who give damn about more than face time 
and ratings. 

And having hell lot fun doing it. think 
ditch the tie. 


Tom Grant 


Tough new owners, unratified contract, byline 


strike Time stick together? 


hen Ted Cohen took journalism the Portland 

Press-Herald 1975, joined the Portland Newspa- 
per Guild. said the union the Maine daily created “great 
working conditions” for members, giving them feeling 
solidarity that was almost reassuring the material bene- 
fits from collective bargaining. Now fifty, Cohen still re- 
porter the 75,000-circulation paper and still pays his week- 
dues, but things have changed. The family that owned the 
Press-Herald since 1921 sold the Blethen family’s Seattle 
Times Company 1998. The union contract expired about 
the same time, and still been renewed; the Press-Her- 
ald’s last pay raise was Minimum pay for five-year 
reporter $41,390. Guild leaders called byline strike 
July. Relations with management are now “hateful and 
spiteful,” Cohen says, that fears for the life the paper 
the union decides strike. 


According some Cohen’s colleagues, morale the 
Press-Herald would even worse without the guild 
“Maybe the bitterness and hard feelings the 
open, but they certainly would still there,” says features 
reporter Joanne Lannin, who president the local. “Peo- 
ple would left their own devices deal with them.” 

Having the security speak and the leverage 


make bosses listen high the list the rewards 


having union, members say. “We can have open discus- 
sion about journalistic content because protected,” 
says Tess Nacelewicz, the paper’s education reporter and 
shop steward. 

The more tangible benefits union membership im- 
pressed Nacelewicz when she came the Press-Herald from 
the much smaller nonunion Lewiston Sun Journal eleven years 
ago. Her salary doubled. Suddenly there was predictable end 
each work day. She’d paid for overtime. journalist 
not machine,” she says. “Having union helps impose stan- 
dards. This imperfect world, and employers are not nat- 
urally generous.” 

The Press-Herald’s managing editor, Eric Conrad, says the 
offer the table fair. thinks the conflict has resulted 
“strained,” not “bitter,” feelings both sides, but 
think unions are necessarily divisive. “You can run great 
newsroom, newsroom that terrific place work, 
ther union paper nonunion paper,” said Conrad, who 
has reported both. predict year from now this will all 
bad memory.” 

Cohen one guild member who questions his local’s con- 
frontational strategy. never participated the byline 
strike, although appreciates the “sense solidarity” that 
the guild brings the paper, and even though thinks the 
new ownership set off the current dispute and wants break 
the sixty-four-year-old guild. and his colleagues might 
better off right now, thinks, the union wasn’t there 
“throw down the gauntlet” readily and rigidly whenever 
it’s challenged. The downside having union, feels, may 
the confrontational atmosphere that solidarity inevitably 
brings. 

His union president disagrees. “With threats layoffs, and 
with newspapers worried about profit margins, think peo- 
ple benefit from those protections,” says Joanne Lannin. “The 
more seen number and less individual, the 
more you need the protection union provides.” 


Ariel Hart 


From freewheeling iconoclast corporate cog, 
weekly’s staff adjusts life “alternative” chain 


call black Friday, January fifth,” says former 

member the staff the East Bay Express, which 
arguably has been the Bay Area’s most iconoclastic news 
weekly, but which has now been sold the New Times alter- 
native-media chain. January fifth was the day the sale was an- 
nounced. had the feeling the whole day that people want- 
cry,” says employee still with the paper. lot peo- 
ple wanted quit.” Over the next few months, several did, 
and many accounts, morale not much better now than 
was January. really, really depressed,” says em- 
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The following description the reporter’s job from the 


2000-2001 Occupational Outlook Handbook, publication 


the Department Labor’s Bureau Labor Statistics. 
work news analysts, reporters, and correspon- 
dents usually hectic. They are under great pressure 
meet deadlines and broadcasts are sometimes made 
with little time for preparation. Some work comfortable, 
private offices; others work large rooms filled with the 
sound keyboards and computer printers, well the 
voices other reporters. Curious onlookers, police, other 
emergency workers can distract those reporting from the 


ployee who, like most Express staff members interviewed, re- 
quested anonymity. 
The problem? Sudden adjustment very different journal- 
istic and corporate culture. Think The Muppets meet The Borg. 
Newsrooms generally don’t like change, but this case the 
culture shock seems fairly dramatic. Before the sale would 
have been hard find paper more beloved its staff than 
the Express. say there was “buy-in” employees un- 
derstatement. “It was always your baby,” says staff member. 
“To melodramatic, now feels like factory.” Everybody 
who could write did the old Express: receptionists, dis- 
tributors, and production workers. “All were used 
being part the process,” says Terry Ryder, former sales em- 
ployee who left the Express after the takeover. “Overnight 
found employees were not part the process. were just re- 
cipients instructions. And that was very shocking.” 
Journalistically, the old Express has covered the East Bay 
Berkeley, Richmond, Oakland, Alameda, San Leandro, and 
other communities with intensity and quirky focus. Ex- 
press writers would pen magnum opuses 6,000 12,000- 
words more topics from foster care Laotian teenage 
environmental activists the scene the Berkeley Needle Ex- 
change. The paper tended pick aspects local ac- 
tivism well before they hit mainstream media’s radar. The Ex- 
press also did something that few other papers attempt, alter- 
native otherwise: coverage detail the livelihood or- 
dinary people bridge and tunnel workers, vets, sewage op- 


erators, and others often the first person. Its opinionated 


arts coverage engendered equally lively letters response. 
the business side, number employees thought that 2000 
had been such good year that the January meeting had 
been called give them pat the back. 

New Times rolled out completely new design for the paper 
July, and employees fear that content changes will follow. Sto- 
ries are already shorter, and what some staff members fear 
that the Express will become cookie-cutter version other 
New Times papers many them believe happened San 
S.F. Weekly, purchased New Times 1995. 

John Raeside, founding editor the Express and the man 


who sold the paper New Times, says does not believe staff 


morale completely the doldrums. New Times, says, has 
tried “professionalize” the paper and given additional re- 
sources. But does concede that “People are not having the 
greatest time their lives; are tsunami change.” 

Tim Kingston 
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scene for radio and television. Covering wars, political upris- 
ings, fires, floods, and similar events often dangerous. 

hours vary. Reporters morning papers ofte 
work from late afternoon until midnight. Those 
evening papers generally work from early morning until 
early afternoon mid afternoon. Radio and television re- 
porters are usually assigned day evening shift. Maga- 
zine reporters usually work during the day. 

Reporters sometimes have change their work hours 
meet deadline, follow late- breaking developments. 
Their work demands long hours, irregular schedules, and 
some travel. Many stations and networks are the air twen- 
ty-four hours day, newscasters can expect work un- 
usual hours. 


new approach reporting and writing, 
implemented with little newsroom input, 
has reporters reeling but also seeing opportunities 


epending whom you ask the Arizona Daily Star 

Tucson, these are either days rebirth and reaffirmation 
retrenchment and retreat. The one thing everyone agrees 
that The Plan has changed the fundamentals journalism 
the Star. 

Implemented April 2000, The Plan attempt in- 
crease circulation making the Pulitzer Inc. paper more 
reader-friendly. Bigger graphics, increased use photos, local 
angles, and get-to-the-point, easier-to-read stories are among 
its hallmarks. 

Some the newsroom claim that the new, redesigned Star 
lighter hard news and allow for necessary depth. 

Reporters feel they’re not given the time the story jus- 
tice,” says Carmen Duarte, who covers ethnic communities. “It 
makes wonder, our job? here tell stories 
and give readers more than ten twenty Reporters 
also tend feel the news hole has shrunk, although managing 
editor Bobbie Buel and assistant managing editor Dennis 
Joyce insist that has actually increased. 

“People should writing shorter and to-the-point,” Buel 
says. “Study after study shows that very few readers stick with 
the story after the jump.” She adds that while there definite- 
more pressure reporters get and get out stories, 
The Plan opens opportunity for more enterprise. Re- 
porters are expected write one enterprise story week sto- 
ries from the reporter’s beat, but with wide appeal. 

Some find that push for stories with broader appeal, what Star 
staffers refer with touch derision challenging 
concept. “When veteran reporters started working under this news 
plan, tossed story ideas out and they were constantly killed,” 
Duarte says. “It’s though didn’t know our jobs anymore.” 
Tom Stauffer, new the science beat, says he’s had problems in- 
jecting some stories with “sweep.” For example, “There was amaz- 
ing University Arizona stuff happening here with 
says. “But neutrinos are such complex, specific story that lot 
people are just not going get past the first 


| 


Part the newsroom’s frustration with The Plan may 
stem from the manner which was designed. Employees 
feel they didn’t have much input. newspaper consultant, 
Christine Urban the Massachusetts-based Urban and As- 
sociates, came the Star 1999 and began working with 
handful newsroom employees. After nine months read- 
ership surveys and page designs, they emerged and the edi- 
tors implemented their ideas. “The criticism that there was 
not enough input people valid criticism,” says Buel. “If 
had over again, probably would have done 
differently.” 

Still, some the newsroom see elbow room inside the stric- 
tures The Plan. Tom Beal, assistant city editor, worked 
with Duarte award-winning series about Duarte’s moth- 
that touched broader local themes. ran for thirty-six 
days last winter, shortly before The Plan was implemented. 
“Mama’s Santos: Arizona Life” was huge hit the news- 
room well with readers, and many see its success path 
around the limitations The Plan, and way convince 
management allow longer, more narrative stories into the 
paper. don’t want tell you that everything peaches and 
cream the Arizona Daily Beal says, “But you’ve got 
good story, you can usually convince people that needs extra 
attention, time and space.” 

number veterans, including city editor Ann-Eve Peder- 
sen, have left the paper because they found The Plan too con- 
stricting. thought that was dumbing-down the paper,” 
says Pedersen. “It was shift away from hard news soft fea- 


tures.” But others are dug in. Duarte, for example, offers this 


advice: “Don’t give up. know can difficult, but hang 
there. When you lose hope, that’s the worst thing. should 
this business because want make difference 
bettering the community. sure isn’t for the money.” 


John Giuffo 


Desire vent among newsfolk strong enough 

support three kvetch sites; amid the predictable 

rumors and backbiting evidence real problems 
Spy.com the gold standard complaint Web 


sites. Both the first and the best, the site traces its 
roots weekly report that Don Fitzpatrick prepared every 


week for Ron Tindiglia, then vice president for news CBS; 


Fitzpatrick’s “Rumorville USA” was meant keep his boss in- 
formed about all the dirt one the dirtiest businesses. 

resource like “Rumorville” was not secret for long, 
though, and the newsletter’s readership grew such rapid 
pace that eventually TVSpy.com was created for distribution 
new, less edgy version. The Web site also invites people 
post their résumés and look for jobs its job bank. The most 
interesting feature, though, its where 
newspeople come kvetch. 

While TVSpy has refined its image remain number one, 
FuckedTelevision has filled its shoes the underground site 
for newsies. FTV works from the premise that “there are two 
kinds people television, those that have been fucked and 
those that will fucked.” Stations and news directors trashed 
the site are automatically entered into contest, receiving 


“fucked points” for all their transgressions, until they have 
enough points land them the “Fucked Hall Fame.” 
NewsBlues.com takes different approach, creating separate 
forums for over 470 stations, allowing employees discuss 
problems work. 

For all the differences presentation, however, the com- 
plaints inadequate equipment, staff shortages, intolerable 
bosses, and, course, firings (the lifeblood FTV, where 
“fucked” usually means fired) are much the same from site 
site. Among the bitterest complaints, perhaps, are those 
rooted what employees see management’s wrongheaded- 
ness. The replacement veteran journalists with young be- 
ginners draws particular fire. 

know how the game played,” says one TVSpy poster. 
“Younger cheaper. But, shocked news directors top 
forty markets who are hiring these green reporters.” News- 
Blues, disaffected contributor from Atlanta says, 
“The future this station anybody’s guess but call letter 
change for sure WGNX has come signify for Meredith 
that We’ve Got eXperience this market.” employee 
KRON San Francisco asks, “Will Young, Inc. hire enough 
staff cover the additional newscasts? And will that staff pos- 
sess college diplomas with dry ink?” news director 
WSIL southern FTV reports, “We got few e-mails 
this guy and they were kind nasty. They did say that this 
twenty-something news director does not know his ass from 
hole the ground.” 

many, the hiring younger reporters only part the 
push spice “the look” news. one veteran 
laments TVSpy, too love TV. But, when the fixes sta- 
tion’s woes are more and sexier promos, new music and set 
face-lift, how else can feel? Will news ever journal- 
ism again?” 

Asks one reporter, “How many times can you cover the 
same fire/shooting/car accident stories before you realize how 
insignificant your contribution is? Local news irrelevant.” 
Another agrees: “It was cool first but has faded over time. 
The overnights, weekends, covering the shooting/car 
wreck/fire the day. After while, gets old.” 

Some believe it’s getting old for viewers, too. “Ship sink- 
ing, folks,” one poster warns. 

Meanwhile, they keep coming back these sites find out 
what veteran was fired yesterday, what outrageous tease will 
lead into yet another fire story tomorrow, and whether it’s 
time look the classifieds today. 

Sarah DiLorenzo 


Reporters struggle reconcile their 


hard-charging past with reader-friendly 


future mandated new owner 


hen Gannett bought the Asbury Park Press 1997 

from the Plangere and Lass families, some belt-tight- 
ening was expected. “Personally, didn’t feel sense resig- 
nation says Wally Patrick, former Press copy 
editor who was transferred Gannett February 2000 the 
Home News Tribune East Brunswick, New Jersey. thought 
the shake-up would benefit the company.” 
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Since then, though, some former and current Press em- 
ployees say that the paper has lost its edge; that hard news 
and ambitious projects have been supplanted life-style 
coverage and news-you-can-use, and that newsroom morale 
has suffered result. “Before, there was creative type 
discontent,” says Steve Giegerich, seventeen-year veteran 
the Press. “We fought make the paper better. Now, there’s 
sense resignation here.” Another reporter, who, like 
many interviewed for this story, preferred anonymity, says: 
“Morale destroyed.” 

Raymond Ollwerther, executive editor the southern 
New Jersey daily, dismisses the notion that his paper has 
gone soft. “We have not substituted, have added,” says 
the effort make the paper more reader-friendly. Last 
year, the Press won general excellence award from the New 
Jersey Press Association, points out, and this year won 
the Rutgers/CIT award for financial reporting. And indeed, 
the paper still produces serious work, including recent 
sixty-part series education trends. 

But clearly, the Press’s focus has changed with the own- 
ership. “We find that readers today are looking for some- 
thing beyond local news coverage,” Ollwerther says. “They 
want more information about their life styles.” addition 
pets, the Press now has sections teens, fishing and 
boating, and working women, and has expanded its cover- 
age high school sports. Judging circulation numbers, 
the new focus has helped. Since 1997, daily circulation has 
grown from 154,055 158,624. 

The paper’s staff, meanwhile, about percent 
smaller than before Gannett bought it. Under family 
management, the Press was scrappy and ambitious. 
When Rwanda erupted 1994, the paper dispatched 
photographer the killing fields. When reporters un- 
covered scheme defraud mortgage companies 
New Jersey, management assigned team reporters 
and editors the project. The project, called “House 
Cards.” earned host national journalism awards 
1998. “We were trying move the next level,” says 
Giegerich. 

Under Gannett, priorities changed. The “House 
Cards” project was scaled back, travel was cut, beats were 
merged, and the Press stopped sending reporter 
annual hurricane coverage conference Washington, 
D.C. Before Gannett, the Press had reputation for ag- 
gressive coverage state government, and maintained 
its own bureau Trenton. Gannett eliminated the bu- 

reau and consolidated statehouse coverage for all seven 
Gannett-owned papers New Jersey into single of- 
fice. “We had very little control the stories,” says Susan 
DiSantis, former state editor the Press. 

The new Press has pet section that includes photos 
dogs and cats that readers send in. The paper also 
began hosting monthly raffle for the community. 
Winners take home computers, and are profiled 
Press reporters. One reporter recently detailed his ad- 
ventures traveling the Oscar Mayer wiener-mobile. 

Andy Prendimano, the art and photo director, 
sees both sides this newsroom debate. The decision 
emphasize profits and respond market pressures 
softening news coverage may compromise the ideals 
some the newsroom, says, but “What good are 
you out business?” 


Joshua Lipton 
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Dear Editor, 


saw you checking out baggy eyes and dewla 
when met yesterday, during your first tour 
newsroom, and something told knew what you 
were thinking behind those veiled eyes. 

I’ve gotten the same vibes from editors before. Some 
were quite bit younger than others hadn’t seen fifty 
the same way: obviously reporter great talent 
and little ambition. How else account for 
being reporter for many years? 

Well, would like tell you why. 

stayed reporter not because couldn’t move 
the ladder, become editor, but because was 

simply and purely love with the work. You know 

what? Every year, got better it. Fresher, too. 

seems hard believe. But it’s true. 

Reporting and telling story well challenging 
and satisfying pursuit could imagine. Despite the 
big frustrations and little indignities that came with 
job, couldn’t think anything I'd rather paid 
do. good reporter always learning, thinking, react- 
ing, judging, refining. 

What more interesting than chasing the truth, 
getting close one can? What more complex and 
unpredictable than the interplay reporter has with 
sources and subjects, more rewarding than winning 
their trust? What more important than being fair? 
Harder than avoiding exploitation? More satisfying 
than exposing injustice? More thrilling than the mo- 
ment when the legwork pays off and the pieces the 

puzzle all come together? 

Then, the most delicious part the 
write, report, describe, inspire feelings, trans- 
port readers into realms that they’d otherwise never 
know. 

Give this up? edit others, “inspire young 
shape newspaper, drive the next level? Not 
your life. 

you want good your job, try inspiring old 
talent. Respect life experience and the reporting 
skills accumulated through the years. Forgive 
occasional eye-rolling impertinence. Don’t of- 
fended see the story before you do, leap ahead 
before checking in. 

Don't just tell what do. Every writer needs 
editor, and need you. 

And next time particularly choice assignment 
comes up, forget Mr. Perky who, both know, just 
Passing through, and Ms. Up-N-Coming, who 
walking past your office and trying catch your eye 

Send way. your person, grizzled head and all. 


Name withheld 


| 
| 
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MORALE MATTERS 


WHY QUIT 


DARRYL 

CAMPAGNA-MCGRATH 
Campagna-McGrath spent fifteen years 
newspapers. Early this the Times 
Union Albany, where shed worked once 
before, recruited her from The Buffalo News 
cover city government. She took the job 
but resigned March, after five weeks. 


asked 

what would take 

get back. They 
matched salary, gave 
signing bonus, they 
gave three weeks off 
with pay for the wedding. 

But was concerned. 


Buffalo, there had been great faith placed 


judgment, and very little daily inter- 
ference. The Times Union was known 
keep very close watch the day-to-day 
activities reporters. But the senior edi- 
tors made very clear they were now crav- 
ing reporter who could the in-depth, 
analytical stories and projects. And this 
was the state capital hot, interesting 
year. was mouth-watering opportunity. 
story ideas, from simple complex, how 
policies and decisions shape the city. But 
very early, noticed persistent and daily 
pattern commands coming from the 
city desk. The feeling was “Drop this, 
“No, drop that, “No, 
both “No, scrap both them, 
this “Actually, why don’t you 
finish all three?” And the same time, 
felt that ideas for stories and how 
pursue them were dismissed out hand. 
The week that quit, had learned that 
the federal Housing and Urban Development 
agency was considering full-out audit 
one the most important econom- 
development operations. thought the 
city desk would have wanted drop 
what was doing pursue some the sto- 
ries was telling them about. realized early 
that was never going allowed 
even get started, and felt there was not 
very subtle effort put place. 
Driving home ona snowy night, said 
say this, but really think should quit.” 
went see one senior editor, then the 
managing editor, and finally the editor. All 
three said essentially that things were not 


going change and would need have 
open mind. They gave four-week 
buyout. They told they felt very bad 
because they had heavily recruited me. 
not sure will ever back 
newsroom again. 
Interview Jane Gottlieb 


JOANNE JACOBS 

Jacobs was columnist and editorial 
writer the San Jose Mercury News when 
she left the paper January 


people age, baby 
boomers, whove been 
Working for about twenty- 
years and who get toa 

point where you say, Well, 


this for the rest 
life and leave when 
look around and something different? 

not that wanted leave journal- 
ism. had been writing the column for fif- 
teen sixteen years, twice week, and 
writing school-bond editorials. After 
while you get tired. 

think hard for newspaper con- 
tinually create challenges for people, the 
chance work really exciting projects. 
Also, people change what they want 
do. Youre always going have certain 
number people who get into their forties 
and start thinking that time least 
partially reinvent themselves. 

The Mercury News became very Silicon 
Valley and technology and business ori- 
ented. you really wanted build your 
career, you went and wrote business. 
For some people, that was fine. But felt 
that the paper was neglecting everything 


else and want work for the Elec- 


trical Engineering Times. 

had always had high degree freedom 
columnist. And then was sort getting 
messages from boss that wanted 
write less about education and wanted 
more control what was writing. 
donna, but having that freedom was very im- 
portant me. 

had book idea and thought this 
would really fun. scary but scary 
good, not scary stupid. It's scary 
growth-inducing way. 


The thing miss being able turn 
around chair and say something 
somebody. miss having someone who 
sort committed running whatever 
write, miss the ability say doing 
column and know for certain will 
work. was pretty darn nice rut. knew 
that rut, was luxury rut. 

Interview Ariel Hart 


BETH BERSELLI 

Berselli, twenty-six, joined The Washington 
Post age twenty-two. She covered busi- 
ness, worked for the metro desk, and was 
assistant reporter for The Reliable 
Source, political gossip column. Last 
spring, she gave all become 
teacher. 


always wanted take 

time off from journal- 

ism and some public 
service. The Post had sent 
ern Maryland. covered 
lot school board meet- 
ings. how heard 
about Teach for America. 

Then The Reliable Source needed as- 
sistant reporter, and not just get the cof- 
fee. wrote half the column most days. 
wrote every celebrity who came testi- 
before Congress. met everyone from 
Fabio Robert Redford Gwyneth Paltrow. 
did really cool feature Mike 
mother-in-law, the coffee talk lady. met the 
First Lady, attended White House functions. 
was ton fun. But after year, was 
ready go. was stressful doing every 
day, and wasn't helping writing skills. 

applied for Teach for America. After two 
years service, get grant get mas- 


ters degree. July came Phoenix. 


Now I'm teaching the times tables 
should know them now. heavily 
Latino district with some blacks south 
Phoenix. the only white person. out 
comfort zone. When went the 
Post, least knew how write lead. 
But how write lesson plan? earn 
$29,000, about three-fifths what was 
earning. And teachers have pay for stuff. 
Kids can't afford binders. But it's much 
more rewarding and lot fun. 
last job, wasn't really making any contri- 
bution. terms what doing next, I'm 
another newspaper, maybe I'd ex- 
cellent education reporter. done 
this, I'd still successful reporter, but 
wouldn't have any life experience. 

Interview Jane Gottlieb 
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ANDREW ACKERMAN 
Assistant news editor, 
The Emory Wheel 

Emory University, Atlanta 


interviewed Charlayne 
Hunter-Gault once and 


somewhat the same for 
me. remember reading 
and discussing politics and current events 
kid with friend had known since 
preschool Andover, Massachusetts. 


watched drag queens prepare for show, 
seen how hot dogs are made from the be- 
ginning (as in, oink, oink), and spent the day 
medium-security prison. What other 
job could offer all this? Newspapers 
serve purpose society that cannot 
replaced matched any other medium. 


eign correspondent. And, had choice 
areas the world, would probably pick 
the successor states the Soviet Union. 

ould have career even half exciting and 
meaningful Ron would die 


turn down 
ciate myself with institutions that believe 
in, and believe in, mean believe in. 
think would have paper that re- 
tains more its freedom, its indepen- 
dence, and also its spirit. 

Interview Nicholas Bender 


over others. But I'll try asso- 


JAMES PATCHETT 

Editor-in-chief, 

The Amherst Student, Amherst Colle 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


she told how, when honestly know where like thing about jour- 

she was young, her grand- work. thrive stress, first choice nalism that feels 

mother read her the news- would daily. Working breaking sto- like 

paper every day. was ries exhilarating. would love for- something good for the 


world, 
helping people. Also, 


tual endeavor, going out 


and seeing what everyone else 


grew with Michael Dukakis our gov- happy. trying explain that. 

ernor, for sake, there Interview Ryan Smee Initially, probably thought, this cool; 

for talk about. this something should do. Then real- 
1992, this friend gave The Senator, DANIEL HERNANDEZ ized was something that liked do. 


highly critical book about Senator Ted 


Kennedy. was written former 
and detailed 


spectable private life. ought have been 


Editor-in-chief and president, 
The Daily Californian 
University California, Berkeley 


And the ause idea has taken over 
much more 
good making things very 


clear concise. love writing that way; 


disillusioned the book, but for whatever can't wait get back very satisfying. producing some- 
reason the opposite occurred and political writing. one thing thing. The editing process very satisfying 
journalism became favorite interest. that miss lot. cant because are improving your work 
Actually, think main goal snag wait just normal re- and telling you what they like about and 


Richard job someday. The New 
York national political correspon- 


dent, and has the most fascinating and 


glamorous job can think for folks who 
love American political journalism. 
Interview Ryan Smee 


porter and write good sto- 

ries because 
want doing. 

Still, the rate we're 

going, were going end getting our 

news from one source. kind troubling 


what you should improve. 
Frustrations? expect find frustrat- 
that won't always get the kind 
stories that want do. would find 
very frustrating there are corporate con- 


cerns that sort underlie everything that 


think that generation probably the did. 
ANGIE LEVENTIS last see afternoon papers. think this has always considering other jobs, but jour- 
Campus editor, The Daily Illini, University consciousness since was young passion. Journalism dream. 
Illinois Urbana-Champaign been avid newspaper reader since Oh, want get too idealistic 
very little and, San Diego, when the here. pretty freakin’ idealistic. 


privilege. One 
professors, Ron Yates 
foreign correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune dur- 
ing Vietnam told us, “You 


know this might sound naive, but want 
make difference. 

There are million reasons why love 
journalism. When was little, switched am- 
bitions the hour: one minute wanted 
vet, the following day was destined 
ballerina. essence, journalism lets 
study everything. might get tired frus- 
trated, but will never bored. 
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are paid watch and write 


Union and the Tribune merged, there was 


something sort sad about it. think 
explain, but seems tear 
away the idea free press. 

one reason why would try avoid- 


ing working for paper that run large 


corporation, one those chain ma- 
chines, all possible. the Daily Cal has 
taught anything that independence 
personality. Your paper has have heart 
that all its own, think. sounds ab- 
solutely cliché and sort silly say it, but 
honestly believe it. And how can define 
itself it's part chain thirty others 
every other mid-size city America? 

college yet, I’m really not position 
speculate about what type paper I'd 


think that journalists com 
day and for the truth. 
plain all the time about their loca 
and really frustrating. think that 
local papers are the foundation journal- 
ism. Everyone expects their local paper 
The New York Times, but they have lim- 
ited resources, and they good journal- 
ism. 

dream job the editor-in- 
chief All Things Considered, hands 
down. think amazingly influential be- 
cause every congressman his way 
work listening what Nina Totenberg 
has say. your goal make differ- 
ence the world, think that’s great way 
it. 

Interview Sarah DiLorenzo 
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MORALE MATTERS 


NEIL HICKEY 


television news director 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 
peers darkly into computer 
screen that delivering bad 
tidings about the ratings his 
news programs. brutal,” 
moans. “It’s almost like not even being 
the air.” Later, observe him agoniz- 
ing about the effects ratings pressure 
the quality his newscasts, and about 
how buttress the morale news- 
room that’s struggling honorable 
journalism while satisfying the station’s 
new owners’ desire for larger audiences. 
For nine months during 1999, New 
York camera crew took residence 
WCNC-TV Charlotte and like 
invisible guest tumultuous family 
dinner watched and listened. The 
crew also trailed WCNC’s reporters into 
Charlotte’s streets and official buildings, 
and fires and homicide scenes. The re- 
sult: more than 300 hours video- 
tape, distilled into landmark, five-hour 
documentary series called Local News 
seen PBS over five successive Tues- 
days starting October Nothing quite 
like has been tried before. For the first 
time, the agony and the ecstasy (more 
agony, far, than ecstasy) covering 
local news for television plain, un- 
mediated view: the two-edged struggle 
climb out the ratings cellar while 
holding fast decent journalism stan- 
dards; the collective mood swings 
news staff adjusts new leadership. 
More engrossing than the 1987 film 
Broadcast News, the series hard fact, 
not fiction real people painfully 
wrestling with how cover the news 
honorably, right before your eyes. 
March 1998, newly hired news di- 


Keith Connors: news only about ratings, it’s “shallow, vacant pursuit.” 


rector, thirty-eight-year-old Keith Con- 
nors soft-spoken, professorial, hard- 
ened television news professional ar- 
rived WCNC, where the newscasts were 
barely showing pulse the ratings. The 
Belo company Dallas 
bought the station and was determined 
that its newscast number one instead 
distant third. Then April 1999, 
documentarians from Lumiere Produc- 
tions New York came with Belo’s per- 
mission videotape virtually anything 
they wanted. Calvin Skaggs, Lumiere ex- 
ecutive, told they chose WCNC be- 
cause Connors was “really trying 
capital-J journalism” and because Char- 
lotte, the second-fastest-growing city 
the U.S., was off the beaten track; and be- 
cause pending desegregation trial in- 
volving the busing 70,000 children 
achieve racial balance public schools 
was about galvanize the community. 


The newsroom staff feared for their 
jobs the new owner took the reins. 
“They thought that some who were 
already there might not deliver excel- 
lence,” recalls Sterlin Benson Webber, the 
station’s education reporter. “That was 
assumption that cost some very 
good people. Around the time the docu- 
mentary was being made, felt was 
very slippery slope and that future 
was peril” not because her work 
par but because she was 
part the old regime. was just kind 
sitting there holding onto desk. 
loved what did and hoped 
casualty change. was one the 
most difficult years life. used 
home and talk husband about 
it, and cried occasionally.” 

Producer Wanda Johnson Stokes 
heard the series wondering about the 
new owner’s intentions: believe this 
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WCNC reporters Sterlin Benson Webber, left, and Glenn Counts confer story. 


station will major contender,” she 
says. “What scares the way they’re 
going get there.” 

observe close up, cinéma vérité 
format, how the management team at- 
tempts “get there” Connors and his 
staff deal with rich supply dramatic 
news stories during the nine months 
Lumiere’s filming: 

Days after the Columbine massacre, 
which twelve Colorado high school chil- 


dren died, bomb threat panics Char- 


lotte schools. WCNC’s news staff seen 
struggling report all the verifiable facts 
without causing stampede parents 
round their children. 

The murder eight-year-old 
child triggers newsroom crisis the 
staff competes the air first with 
the most information, but agonizes 
about reporting everything has 
learned from private sources lest that in- 
formation compromise the police inves- 
tigation. And they’re troubled about the 
rectitude interviewing kids who were 
friends the victim. WCNC camera- 
man confides: “To and stick camera 
because it’s job.” He’s man gen- 
uinely unhappy over what his station 
sometimes does compete and win rat- 
ings points. 

angry delegation African- 
Americans confronts Connors and the 
station’s general manager when Beatrice 
Thompson, veteran twenty-two 
years the city, eased out her re- 
porting job favor younger, less 
knowledgeable hires. (Headline The 
Charlotte Observer. REPORTER CLAIMS 
WCNC GUILTY AGE, RACE AND SEX BIAS. 
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Pickets brandish signs outside the sta- 
tion: “We Support Beatrice Thompson,” 
don’t know that fit with what con- 
sultants are telling them the public 
wants,” Thompson tells the camera. “I’m 
the way. They’re not sure what 
with me. This town not just stop 
the résumé. This home.” She’s 
deeply concerned that television news 
managers who did not live through civil 
rights struggles can’t fully understand is- 
sues race. news business, she 
acknowledges. “But it’s not license 
make money. The public has stake 
this.” She did not get her job back. 
Racial passions rise the surface 
white parents force retrial 
famous 1971 busing decision. Reporter 


Webber, who African-American, strives 
daily tell the story without being in- 
flammatory, and without appearing 
support the black parents. Interviewed 
July, she recalled how emotions 
flared between blacks and whites during 
that period, and how she struggled 
choose her words judiciously reporting 
the developing story, lest she responsi- 
ble for opening old wounds. 

Morale issues pervade Local News. 
Wanda Stokes, six-year veteran pro- 
ducer the station, resigns after being 
passed over for higher job. “I’ve tried 
move management twice, and 
have failed,” she says. really wanted 
ask why, but didn’t.” She’s not interest- 
network job, preferring remain 
the Carolinas where “the people know 
that genuine.” 

Reporter Mike Redding spends nine 
days the North Carolina coast cover- 
ing violent hurricane and the resulting 
floods. When returns exhausted, 
mentally and physically, the Charlotte 
studios quickly assigned trivial 
local story has interest in. “There’s 
nothing worse than doing story you 
don’t even think should done,” 
complains the camera. 

edding fearlessly candid 
the documentary makers 
about his assessment televi- 
sion news. “News always 
frustrating mix between what 
would like cover and 
what think would draw numbers,” 
says. “You can effectively judge sitcom 
ratings. But when you judge news, are 
you judging entertainment values? 
people watch the news because they 


Protesters picketed WCNC when Beatrice Thompson, below, was eased out her job. 
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like the personalities and being enter- 
tained the eye candy?” Stations 
should scrap ratings for news, thinks, 
and let reporters tell the stories they be- 
lieve are important. “There’s always that 
tension. You feel our newsroom. All 
day long every decision that’s made, 
there’s push and pull between wanting 
high-quality job and needing 
absolutely cover the stuff that people 
will watch.” 

Keith Connors morose moment 
decides that television news only 
about ratings, then the profession 
“shallow, vacant, meaningless pursuit.” 
There are days, says, “when you just 
want bang your head against the 
wall.” But then effort like the station’s 
hurricane coverage suddenly makes him 
proud. “Every day war,” says. 
“Every story matters, every minute mat- 
ters, every newscast matters.” 

One particular newscast matters 
enormously, but brings Connors his 
lowest ebb. He’s decided reformat the 
and 5:30 news broadcasts into 
single, fluid hour, allowing longer, more 
in-depth stories. the debut evening, 
everything goes wrong. new computer 
system fails. Tapes jam. Reports from the 
field never make air. General melt- 
down. “It was abomination,” Con- 
nors tells his top aides angrily closed 
meeting. “The worst telecast had,” 
one his colleagues agrees. 

Then, goes before the entire staff 
the newsroom and, effort sal- 
vage whatever scraps their morale 
can, takes the full blame for the disaster 
himself. “It’s entirely fault,” 
tells them. He’d overreached, attempting 
too much too soon, placing too great 
burden the team’s resources. Asked 
about that moment Connors 
says: “Sometimes the group needs car- 
rot and sometimes they need stick. 
That was instance where they cer- 
tainly need stick. They were 
beating themselves badly was. 
wanted them know they let 
down.” 

The WCNC news team has recovered 
from that misadventure. 

They’re still third place (as mid- 
August), but closing second, and 
have won important awards for excel- 
lence from the Radio-Television News 
Directors Association and other trade 
groups. But morale needs constant 
monitoring, Connors says retrospect. 
There’s way keep everybody 
happy. fair and honest with the staff; 
set course, explain it, tell why decisions 


id 


Sti Ave 
ike covers 


are made. Give people the opportunity 


and the resources good work. 

Does Connors regret agreeing co- 
operate with the public-TV documen- 
tarians, especially since they captured 
him moments vulnerability and 
desperation? will have been worth it, 
says, the series starts people talking 
about the serious problems afflicting 
local news; and helps bring back 
some the millions viewers nation- 
wide who have abandoned local news 
because those programs don’t speak 
them, address their interests, treat 
the issues that they think are important. 

Reminded that Lumiere’s cameras 
captured 300 hours himself and his 
co-workers action much inti- 
mate, painful, revealing wonders 
what the producers plan with 
those 295 hours outtakes. 


hope burn them,” jokes. 


Neil Hickey editor large. 
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From top: Reporter 
offers news special the 
busing controversy; producer Stokes hit 
the glass ceiling and leaves the station. 
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MORALE MATTERS 


JOB/LIFE/JOB/LIFE/JOB/LIFE: 
THE NEW EQUATION 


JANE EISNER 
too long ago, thought that 
the weightiest issue facing 

newsrooms America was 
how better balance work and home 
life the frenetic, demanding milieu 
daily journalism. generation news- 
men and women was coming age 
world unlike its predecessors world 
where both spouses held jobs outside 
the home, where day care charged dol- 
lar nanosecond you were late for 
pickup, where the juggling act life in- 


variably collided with the unpredictabil- 


ity breaking news. 

Those concerns still exist. But the con- 
ventional work/family dilemma has taken 
new cast time when newsrooms 


are shrinking and shuddering over the 


fall-off readership and revenue. 

The old question was: job worth 
all this time away from home and family? 
The new question: job worth it? 

Butch Ward, former managing editor 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, saw the 
number requests for reduced work 
weeks and short-term leaves increase 
significantly recent years, and has 
theory about why. “The awareness that 
you have life much more acute 
when the work less fulfilling,” ob- 
served. Butch said this during the In- 
recent summer its discontent, 
when circulation losses, budget crises, 
and staff reductions had left all dazed 
and, frankly, depressed. But don’t think 
this situation unique Philadelphia. 

Our profession suffering from 
lack confidence, confusion about 
who are and where going. 
caught the middle unsettling 
transformation the way news, opin- 
ion, and information gathered and 
distributed. the same time, corporate 
pressure for increased profit makes 


harder hold onto our journalistic re- 


sources and values. this bound 
exacerbate tensions that already exist for 
group creative, somewhat hyperac- 
tive people obsessed with work and gen- 
erally unable stop working. 
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Let’s honest: there’s something ad- 
dictive about newsroom, especially 
night. The rush deadline can far 
more exhilarating than helping your kid 
with her history paper. There’s reason 
hang around, call another source, 
fiddle with that headline, sift for gold. 
But work can also like insatiable 
lover, impossible satisfy. And for 
many us, those demands can lead 
serious soul-searching. 

That’s what happened me. For 
nearly twenty years the Inquirer 
raced forward, incredibly lucky that edi- 
tors like Gene Roberts and Maxwell 
King gave the chance tackle jobs 
that mother had held before. Since 
they didn’t question capability 


manage two roles and three kids, neither 


did became foreign correspondent 
when first child was still diapers; 
editorial-page editor when her youngest 
sister was still nursery school. 


There’s book about working moth- 
ers called It’s Not the Glass Ceiling, It’s the 


Sticky Floor. Actually, it’s both. Eventual- 
ly, the race wore down. And writ- 
ten enough about the state modern 
parenthood know that many ways, 
your children need you more they 
age, not less. 

the same time, face pressed 
against the glass, was also frustrated 
how tenaciously the newsroom hung 
onto its family-unfriendly ways. Case 
point: when Maxwell King was editor, 
six-member executive committee met 
weekly discuss personnel and policy 
issues. Not only was the only woman 
the group, was the only person with 
spouse who worked outside the home. 
The guys first didn’t notice the mes- 
sage they were sending when the com- 
mittee met regularly late into the 
evening, full view the newsroom: 
Want join this club? Marry your job. 

That changed. Yet some ways, news- 
room inherently family-unfriendly. Even 
the most enlightened leadership like 
that the Inquirer cannot and should 
not tamper with the obligation get the 
very latest news the readers. There’s 


reason took three years finally see 
one daughter’s basketball games, 
and wasn’t that was bad mom. It’s be- 
cause was trying good editor. 

Fortunately, was able come 
peace with this and remain excited and 
challenged daily journalism. Thanks 
editor Robert Rosenthal, left the 
editorial board December 1999 and 
became full-time columnist last year, 
with more control and flexibility. Now 
the only thing that gets the way 
work is, well, me. That can deal with. 

And the newsroom 
progress. Several dozen staff members 
work part-time, men among them. 
Managers are more accommodating. 
(Technology helps.) 

But there’s new challenge. Walk 
around newsroom these days and 
you hear more people talk about doing 
something else than anyone can recall. 
It’s more than idle chatter. It’s the hum 
disengagement. 

When the rewards the workplace 
are significant, can rationalize the 
time away from home, the missed Little 
League game band concert, the fact 
that never see our neighbors and bare- 
have time water the plants. When the 
rewards diminish, the questioning be- 
comes more insistent. this worth it? 
sacrificing myself the altar dying 
profession, before corporate gods who 
embrace opposing set values? 

take new, engrossing hobby. one 
way, this healthy response 
changing work environment, and not 
bad for journalism, either. Most 
spend too much time the newsroom, 
anyway. Out the community, volun- 
teering church school, mingling 
with different people, pick ideas 
and insights into our readers’ lives that 
would miss. There’s way 
more can strengthen our con- 
nections the communities serve. 

Still, worry that this disengagement 
may also hurt our competitive and am- 
bitious spirit. This isn’t nine-to-five 
profession, and hope never becomes 
one. Newspaper management has 
flexible and creative enough help 
journalists balance work and life. But 
also got ensure that the psychic, 
financial, and civic rewards are sufficient 
keep all striving for excellence. 
any time day night. 


Jane Eisner’s column, “American Rhythms,” 
runs The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Thursdays and Sundays 
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Why People Like Working for the St. Petersburg Times 


RUSS BAKER 


Oxymoron: figure speech which 
opposite contradictory ideas are com- 
bined, “Happy Newsroom.” 


ary unremittingly rosy re- 


ports about the state 
morale the newsroom 
the St. Petersburg Times, 


hopped plane get the real 

skinny. been asked 
find and tell hopeful tale news 
organization doing good work pos- 
itive, supportive environment 
tough task these days downsized 
spirits. When the initial reports from St. 
Pete sounded too good true, con- 
vinced group Times reporters join 
for straight-talk lunch nearby 
island-motif café. And sure enough, out 
tumbled daunting array horror sto- 
ries. They ranged from large-scale forced 
retirements and shuttered news library 
the most bizarre examples corpo- 
rate penny-pinching: management not 
only telling reporters use single 
sheet paper towel dry their hands 


but also keep throughout the day 


for reuse; management not only telling 
reporters record every long distance 
call they made but also ask sources 
call them back their own dime. 

The only thing was: none these out- 
rages took place the St. Petersburg 
Times. They had occurred other news- 
papers and were, fact, the kind mis- 
deeds that had led many infor- 
mants come work for the Times, 
where, was fervently assured, such 
things could never happen, for very 
simple reason: the paper owned 
not-for-profit journalism school and run 
executives whose primary mandate 
put out good, even great, newspaper. 
Not paper that eschews profits, but one 
that subordinates the bottom line news 
reporting, feature writing, hands-on edit- 
ing, and the other little details that make 
journalism, properly practiced, such 
joyful and rewarding profession. 

The challenges putting out good 
paper while still making reasonable 
profit are display the weekly senior 
editors’ meeting, during which the brass 
the St. Petersburg Times reviews the 
state the company and previews the 
weekend paper. the meeting attend, 


managing editor Neil Brown, filling 
for editor Paul Tash, starts with item 
that sets upbeat tone: heavy reader 
inquiries where buy Elvis doll 
mentioned article. updates the 
group the ongoing circulation war 
with the Times’s closest rival, The Tampa 
Tribune: seems the Trib trying un- 
dercut the fifteen-cent promo- 
tional price resort hotels virtually 
giving away its papers for nickel. 

“On the journalistic side, which 
more familiar with, although I’m begin- 
ning wonder says editor, com- 
menting the tenor the small-t 
times. Notwithstanding the mumbled 
concurrence that point, the paper has 
strong lineup for Sunday. Topics in- 
clude millionaire who may profiting 
from his not-for-profit foundation, 
heavy push soft-drink companies 
into local schools, overcrowded mental- 
health facilities for convicts, overrated 
suburban school districts, and some 
light stuff that might just work the 
right hands. The Business section will 
include Day the Life unem- 
ployment office and Sports has piece 
with edge about political and 


All work and play, etc.: Managing editor Neil Brown; reporter Sydney Freedberg; Anita Kumar with city editor Sherry Robinson 


financial clout. Discussed, too, on- 
going look the governor’s appoint- 
ment large GOP contributors without 
educational expertise fill posts state 
universities, and the consequences 
this for education. tough sell the 
public, somebody notes, but it’s clear 
that the editors intend stay it, day 
after day. 


THE REFUGEE SECTION 


When first solicited recommendations 
for Best Supporting Newsroom, the 
newspapers nominated tended have 
something common: profit pressures 
were partially diffused ameliorated. 
The News Observer Raleigh, North 
Carolina, owned The McClatchy 
Company, publicly held firm noted for 
uncommon willingness flip Wall 
Street the bird. Portland’s Oregonian and 
the Newark Star-Ledger are both owned 
the Newhouse family’s closely held 
Advance Publications, which operates 
free public shareholder demands. 
And the St. Petersburg Times siz- 
able, mainstream paper (daily circulation 
350,000) that not primarily about mak- 
ing money, which seems make big 
difference the stories and the lives 
the people producing them. Wandering 
the newsroom for insights, directed 
several reporters the cubicle Syd- 
ney Freedberg. tiny woman with 
outsized personality and three Pulitzer 
Prizes under her belt, she immediately 
begins explaining why, after working 
such powerhouses The Wall Street 
Journal, The Detroit News, and The 
Miami Herald, she decamped the som- 
nolent precincts St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da. Her phone rings and she snatches it. 
“Oh God! take the buyout,” she ex- 
horts the person the line, and whispers 
me, “One Knight Ridder 
friends.” She hangs and, without both- 
ering comment the serendipity 
the interruption and its connection the 
point hand, finishes her thought. was 


tired working for paper that was 
putting profits ahead journalism. 
was very unfortunate, because love the 
Herald, worked there long time. was 
committed the city, and there was all 
sorts interesting news.” 

the city Miami, bubbling stew 
crime, corruption, and Caribbean 
culture, offers obvious opportunities for 
feisty urban reportage and challenging 
feature material, the city St. Peters- 
burg, best known for its white sand 
beaches and white-haired residents, does 
not. The biggest stir this retirement 
haven may generated the electric 
wheelchairs that come careening out 
nowhere scramble for early-bird 
specials. Though the Sunday lineup ap- 
proved the meeting attended shows 
the Times’s commitment enterprise, 
peek the daily “breaking” fare shows 
what its editors and reporters are 
against. the news meeting, while 
afternoon storm tugs the state flag 
outside, editors coral and teal third- 
floor conference room rattle off what 
they have: accident Busch Gardens, 
confirmation hold-up for Depart- 
ment the Interior post, gator attack 
nudist colony pond, just-released 
list dangerous intersections. 

Not every reporter would look that 
lineup and say Sign up! Yet Freedberg 
not alone making the trek from At- 
lantic Gulf coast. Others include Steve 
Bousquet, who seemingly took step 
down join the St. Pete Times deputy 
capitol bureau chief Tallahassee after 
running the bureau there, and 
Tim Nickens, senior political writer 
and editor who back St. Pete after 
five-year interregnum the Herald. 
speak with Freedberg, someone yells 
from another cubicle: “This the Herald 
refugee section!” She laughs. “Marty 
Baron” the former editor the Her- 
ald who recently moved The Boston 
Globe “once said me, can’t under- 
stand why anyone would leave the Miami 
Herald for St. Freedberg recalls. 


said perhaps just thought 
‘Start thinking about 

Times reporters come from all over, 
and come back from all over, and they 
seem fairly reluctant leave. (Newsroom 
recent years, slightly below the national 
average.) For ordinary St. Pete report- 
ing slot covering county government, 
Tom Scherberger gave cushy post 
editor and columnist across the bay 
Media General’s Tampa Tribune. (Now 
Tampa city editor.) Stephen Buckley 
just moved St. Pete become roving 
national correspondent; most recently, 
held the presumably plum post The 
Washington Brazil correspondent. 
Bill Adair, who moved from the St. Pete 
D.C. bureau The Wall Street 
Journal, returned less than month. 
And that list just for starters. 


WHATEVER TAKES 


Many the former chain reporters 
spoke with the Times credited the 
paper with whole raft “mores” 
more freedom innovate, more sup- 
port, more guidance, well lot 
“fewers” fewer administrative man- 
dates, fewer feuds and power struggles, 
fewer instances interference re- 
straints from above. They mentioned 
greater willingness their Times bosses 
let them stories without worrying 
excessively about local demographical- 
desirable angles, about travel restric- 
tions, about duplicating the wires. The 
Times runs plenty stories from other 
organizations, particular The New York 
Times and The Washington our 
philosophy try generate things 
our own writing style and subjects, pro- 
files with Florida flavor,” says Nickens. 
The newsroom mantra seems 
Whatever Takes. “This paper thinks big,” 
says Wes Allison, the medical writer. “Any- 
one with good idea and the ability 
focus that idea will get lot support.” 
When Anita Kumar, young civil-courts 


Business editor Alecia Swasy the 4:30 news meeting; project writer Thomas French, with Brown; deputy m.e. Rob Hooker 


and consumer-affairs reporter, pitched 
Florida angie the Firestone tire contro- 
versy, she got green light. Backed 
computer-assisted analysis, she found 149 
tire-related accidents with forty-one fatal- 
ities the state since 1997, and later was 
the hearings. verify tip that prospec- 
tive county contractor was planning 
comp local commissioner for part 
gambling junket, the paper flew reporters 
Las Vegas; they were there when the 
commissioner showed up. 

The independent spirit inspires 
feistiness: the paper questioned practices 
casino run the politically connect- 
Seminole Indian tribe and has for years 
doggedly covered Scientology, which has 
large facility nearby Clearwater and 
famous for bullying news organizations. 
Other examples enterprise include 
“Make the Money and detailed ex- 
humation Jeb Bush’s financial activities 
that ran during his 1998 candidacy for 
governor, and 1997-1998 investigation 
the Rev. Henry Lyons, head the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention USA and the 
nation’s preeminent black church leader, 
who would later found have used his 
position illegally enrich himself. “God 
knows how much money spent 
that,” says Craig Pittman, the Times’s envi- 
ronment reporter, one several reporters 
the Lyons story. “We were ahead the 
state attorney’s investigation.” 

Saving money and churning out copy 
obviously not the thing here, evidenced 
the latitude accorded feature writer ex- 
traordinaire Thomas French, who won 
Pulitzer 1998 for seven-part narrative 
series about the disappearance woman 
and her two daughters while vacation 
Florida. French worked that project 
over the course three years. recently 
produced three-part series on, all 
things, his own family unusual nar- 
rative that traced three generations and ex- 
plored the tensions that define family. 
“They have been extremely supportive 
me, taking some chances and testing the 
boundaries what can into newspa- 
per,’ says French. 

Even Gil Thelen, editor the rival 
Tampa Tribune, remarkably compli- 
mentary about the Times, although 
raises some doubt about how happy copy 
editors are St. have had peo- 
ple us, there and come back,” 
says. “They found the paper didn’t 
value copy editing, that more re- 


paper. From reporter’s point 


view, people find that the Times encour- 
ages enterprise, taking risks, and does 


things out the norm terms pre- 
sentation, and that’s always fun. They’re 
certainly paid pretty well over there; they 
can pay ten fifteen percent more than 
can. They’re very smart about identify- 
ing our best people and recruiting them.” 

The attention and respect accorded 
writers pays off the product, and sure- 
contributes extremely loyal local 
following. The Times’s daily penetration 
figure 56.01 percent well ahead 
The Tampa Tribune, Orlando Sentinel, 
and The Miami Herald. “People here 
seem really proud their paper,” mar- 
vels feature writer Lane DeGregory, who 
joined the paper last fall. “The guy who 
puts your phone line home says, 
work for the St. Petersburg Times? 
luuuuv the St. Pete 


GOOD FENCES 


Credit the paper’s late owner, Nelson 
Poynter, for finding way insulate the 
paper from the demands rapacious 
stock market. Reportedly irked sug- 
gestion from his friend Jack Knight 
Knight Ridder that consider sell- 
ing him his paper, Poynter 
stead something revolutionary. 
created not-for-profit educational insti- 
tution, the Modern Media Institute (re- 
named, after his death 1978, the Poyn- 
ter Institute) and turned his paper over 
it. The Poynter Institute dedicated 
training working journalists superi- 
journalism. Poynter’s decision create 
school was partly influenced the fact 
that, while foundation not allowed 
hold more than percent operat- 
ing company, school can own the whole 
thing. Although it’s not unheard for 
journalism emanate from teaching 
institution, the Poynter relationship 
unique. Rather than modest news oper- 
ation being subsidized school, the 
school primarily funded big, prof- 
itable news operation. 

“Nelson Poynter was very farsighted 
long time before became widely appar- 
ent there was huge danger public 
ownership,’ says Jim Naughton, the 
Poynter Institute’s president. Instead 
cashing out, Poynter turned his operation 
into veritable Fort Knox journalism 
values, impervious assault those 
who would trade honor for gold. fur- 
ther that end, Poynter installed single 
person preside over both institutions, 
the one that makes the money and the 
nonprofit that relies it. That person 
has sole authority choose successor. 


PAUL TASH: likely successor 


Andrew Barnes holds the position 
now chairman the St. Petersburg 
Times and the Poynter Institute. And 
Barnes has let known that his 
choice for successor Paul Tash, the 
and St. Pete lifer whom Barnes’s prede- 
cessor, Eugene Patterson, hired straight 
out Indiana University. 

The Poynter Institute, housed 
impressive wood and glass structure with 
soaring ceilings near the University 
South Florida campus across town, tries 
hard (for purposes propriety and com- 
pliance with IRS regulations) avoid 
even hint favoring benefiting the 
Times through its courses. fact, some 
Times reporters grumble that much 
harder for them get into Poynter than 
for other journalists. “It’s arm’s-length 
relationship,” says Naughton. “We may 
doing more for The Tampa 

Another structural safeguard: the 
Times, the top decision-maker must 
journalist. Barnes and Tash were both 
reporters (as was Eugene Patterson), and 
both still seem primarily motivated 
excitement over good story. 

Sometimes the unusual arrangement 
draws heat. May the Times came under 
criticism from the local alternative paper, 
The Weekly Planet, which criticized the 
Times for tilting this spring’s mayoral 
race toward Rick Baker, the eventual win- 
ner, whose law firm has business connec- 
tions Poynter. The Planet, which land- 
Laurel (July/August) for covering 
the apparent conflict, noted that the 
Times failed remind readers 1990 
federal case against Baker’s aircraft-parts 
business, which two his brothers 
went jail for, among other things, de- 
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frauding the military. Managing editor 
Brown notes that not even Baker’s oppo- 
nents knew about raised the family 
scandal during the campaign. But says 
the Times determined better next 
time. “We have talked about redoubling 


our efforts find out about candidates 
advance the election.” 


EDITORS AND WRITERS 


Like successful sports organization cul- 
tivating the coaching ranks, the Times 
chooses editors carefully, gives them 
strong direction, then allows them 


make their unique imprint their staff. 


vital the paper’s success, accord- 


ing feature writer Lane DeGregory, 


who was her count the forty-ninth 
person out staff 200 jump ship 
from The Virginian-Pilot, her previous 
employer, the year 2000. primary 
factor her decision leave that paper 


after decade was that she wanted re- 
main writer. “They were trying move 


people through the ranks edi- 


tors, and they didn’t want she says. 


(At the Times, DeGregory says, she’s en- 
couraged see many older journalists 


still typing away. “It looks like you can 


have career writer without being 
pushed into being 

One the first things managing edi- 
tor Neil Brown did assuming his post 
was reorganize lines authority 
that each editor handles small number 
reporters. Today, the Metro section, 
for example, has four assistant Metro ed- 
itors, each supervising just four seven 


reporters. “This editor-intensive 
paper,” says Joe Childs, the managing ed- 


itor the Clearwater bureau. can 
guarantee job candidates that they will 
have direct, hands-on editing, guidance, 
and coaching.” 

“You spend lot more time front 
talking through the story, where 
with it,” says Lisa Greene, reporter 
the Clearwater bureau. also touch 
base lot while I’m reporting, and 
shows the stories: more tightly 
focused, better written.” 

The constant feedback and communi- 
cation between editor and reporter 
revelation many arrivals. flexible 
management culture. The Times seen 
family-friendly, says the social services re- 
porter Curtis Krueger. “If have leave 
half hour early for Little League game, 
it’s okay long make the time.” 

Tash and company also seem have 
communicated the notion that it’s okay 
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friendly, wonderful innovation the 
eyes Sydney Freedberg, who professes 
her love for the Herald, her former paper, 
but nevertheless looks back “full 
insecure overachievers paranoid at- 
mosphere. forgotten you could 
good journalism and have good time.” 
“Vitality breaks” are available the Times 
five times month the form chair 
massages, and some editors dispense their 
own goodwill. Business editor Alecia 
Swasy keeps “happy drawer” loaded 
with correlation be- 
tween chocolate served and copy moved,” 
she asserts as, outside her office, reporter 
can seen rummaging for sugar high. 

The culture the Times, meanwhile, 
produces what can seem like awful lot 
editor-level meetings. All mid-level 
editors sit budget meetings and 
phone calls bureaus. Tash says the 
idea give his editors the big picture. 
“With view least one radius larger, 
helps them see their stories creatively, 
and how their portfolio fits with our 
larger mission,” says. Says Tim Nick- 
ens, “This collegial place, with flat- 
tened flow chart, where things are decid- 
consensus rather than ultimatum. 
Sometimes that can clumsy, but 
the long run, you get greater diversity 
thinking and creativity.” 

One kind diversity, perhaps, but 
not another, according Eric Deggans, 
the critic and African-American 
who local officer the National As- 
sociation Black Journalists. “The 
paper committed trying make di- 
versity reality,’ says, “but it’s 
nowhere near there. There are people 
color top management.” 

The paper seems somewhat sen- 
sitive criticism but willing talk about 
it. the mid-1980s, then editor Patterson 
parted ways with journalism professor 
who was writing house history. But 
when the independently published book 
came out, the paper aired the dispute 
and gave the book positive review. 


PROFIT ITS PLACE 


Despite its unique structure, the St. Pete 
Times fully exempt from the va- 
garies the market. “There’s common 
misconception, says Tash. “St. Peters- 
burg profitable and usually nicely 
profitable.” 

response the recent financial 
downturn, the paper has taken steps 
cut costs, reducing the newshole two 
pages day and trimming some expens- 


es, such travel. The paper has also put 
hold its vaunted automatic cost-of- 
living increases. But one has been laid 
off bought out, putting the paper 
sharp contrast the large chains. The 
nonunion newspaper does not discuss 
salaries, but experienced reporters put 
their annual pay the $50,000 and low 
$60,000 range, and point out that St. Pete 
living relatively cheap. 

Mainly, the St. Petersburg Times dif- 
ference certain permissible modera- 
tion the pursuit profits. The stress 
balance, hence intriguing 
1998 statement American Journalism 
Review that will problem for the 
profits either are under per- 
cent over percent. 

“We got ourselves into terrible trap 
when started taking newspapers pub- 
lic,” Eugene Patterson, the editor emeri- 
tus, told over dinner one night. 
“There’s public service aspect run- 
ning newspaper, and money-making 
aspect when you public. The profit 
motive becomes key and unfair 
your investor when you try 
maximize profits.” Patterson, who served 
junior officer under General George 
Patton and knows something about per- 
forming under pressure, worries that 
even The New York The Wash- 
ington Post will eventually begin show 
the effects public ownership. “They’re 
going hit the wall instead pub- 
lishing the Pentagon Papers and Water- 
gate, going hear from their in- 
vestors: ‘Hey, you can’t 

the lunch where met with several 
St. Pete reporters, environmental reporter 
Craig Pittman recounted how the chair- 
man his former parent compa- 
required two limos his disposal 
with particular brand champagne 
ice. That prompted the Times’s political 
writer Alicia Caldwell note that “in the 
corporate culture here, consumptive 
greed exist.” Tash does have 
rather nice corner office with view, but 
drives old Nissan Sentra with pile 
pennies the dashboard. Meanwhile, 
the Times, whose senior-heavy readership 
area often described waiting 
room,” has reclaimed its title the 
largest daily and the only major paper 
with both daily and Sunday circulations 
the rise. 


Russ Baker contributing editor 
His last article, “Hanging with the Chads” 
(March/April), was about the journalistic 
efforts understand the presidential elec- 
tion Florida. 
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How American Journalist Became 


Superflack and Shaped Perceptions Nation 


STEVEN DUDLEY 


hen Andres Pastrana became 
president Colombia 
1998, one his shrewdest 
moves was hiring little- 
known former NBC news 
producer his aide for deal- 
ing with the foreign press. was her first 
government position but Adrianne 
Foglia mastered her job not men- 
tion the foreign press with such agili- 


that several other governments the 
region have sought her advice how 
reshape their own images. 

Foglia’s approach led vastly dif- 
ferent outside perception Pastrana’s 


government. Plagued forty-year-old 
civil war and the country’s worst reces- 
sion decades, his domestic approval 
rating has hovered near percent 
rating lower than his much-maligned 
predecessor, Ernesto Samper. Yet the 
Colombian president has persuaded for- 


eign governments, particular the 
United States, give his administration 
unprecedented financial aid. Foglia 
Ariana, members the press affec- 
tionately call her gets credit for mold- 
ing Pastrana’s image fighter who 
deserves U.S. support” common re- 
frain among the throngs American 
legislators passing through the Andean 
nation during the period when Congress 
was debating controversial multibil- 
lion-dollar aid package for Colombia. 
That job completed, Foglia moved 
June the Colombian embassy Lon- 
don, concentrate melting resis- 
tance aid from the European Union. 

Foglia, who now forty-eight, started 
her tenure press officer 
firing all the men the office. find 
women much more helpful,” she says. 
She told the remaining women that they 
were there serve two clients: the pres- 
ident and the foreign press. 

Her entry splash came 1998 when 
she obtained for Tim Johnson, then The 
Miami Herald correspondent Colom- 
bia, visa accompany Pastrana his 
visit Cuba. The correspon- 
dents had been banned from Cuba since 
1996 for what Fidel Castro deemed its 
slanted coverage the regime. Foglia 
championed Johnson’s case, opening the 
way for the historic return visit 
brief though was the island. 

Foglia quickly became the person 
“who knows how avoid red tape,” says 
Maria Ines Carrizosa, longtime strin- 
ger for ABC News who has known 
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Foglia for twelve years. Foglia once ob- 
tained permission for Carrizosa’s crew 


visit heavily restricted volcanic re- 


gion just three hours. The process 
usually took weeks. 

Foglia and her staff got reporters in- 
terviews with ministers, peace commis- 
sioners, generals, and senators mo- 
ment’s notice. ask all the right 
questions: When’s your deadline? Can 
over the phone? you need his re- 
cent statements? She compiled data- 
base names and numbers people 
that she would want talk herself 


| 
she were reporter. Police anti-narcotics 
officials, generals, special presidential 
counselors, analysts, and academics 


all were her Rolodex. 
least few reporters thought there 


might price pay for all this help. 


“She was the smart one,” one journalist 
said. “The dumb ones were us, who 


didn’t understand were being fed 


the line.” 

Foglia explains, “After twenty years 
journalism, had enough experience 
with press offices Latin America and 
the United States know what didn’t 
kid Fort Lauderdale, Flori- 
da, she pored over newspapers. Her fa- 
ther was successful real estate develop- 
er. Soon she was studying political histo- 
Marymount College Tarrytown, 
New York. After school, she interned 
small newspaper and station 
Florida, and WNYC, public sta- 


tion New York, before landing job 
and later producer 


NBC’s Miami bureau 1975. She stayed 
the network until the Pastrana job 
came up. 

The network sent her Colombia 
for the first time 1980 when leftist 
guerrillas overran the Dominican Re- 
public’s embassy during party and 
took twelve ambassadors and the papal 
nuncio hostage. While covering the 
story, she met Andres Pastrana, then the 


owner the fledgling Colombian tele- 


vision news program, Hoy. She also 
met some Pastrana’s friends, includ- 
ing Luis Alberto Moreno, who was 
working for family business then but 


would eventually become top execu- 


tive Pastrana’s team. 


Foglia and Moreno soon began seeing 


each other romantically. She moved 


Colombia, began stringing for NBC, 
married Moreno (they now di- 
vorced), and had two children. 
now Colon 
ington.) She kept working. Among her 
many scoops was footage mercenaries 
training Colombian assassins. She knew 
how use her continued friendship 
with the up-and-coming Pastrana, the 
son former Colombian president 
with contact list that read like 
Who the Colombian elite. “Her back- 
ground was unique,” says Bob Anderson, 


are 


| 
producer Minutes who worked 
with Foglia when his program reported 
“She was very 


Pastrana 
close family friend the president and 
had experience the press. She had 
both channels. 

oglia says she took the job with 
Pastrana because she believed 
him; that was never more evident 
than her handling Min- 
utes. The December 1999 report 


trana government. Washington was de- 
bating giving Colombia more than bil- 
lion dollars aid help its ill-defined 
strategy fight drugs and shore the 
economy. Minutes wanted 
profile the man who would get this 
money, and Foglia organized it. 

“We thought she was spectacular,” 
Anderson says. “She knew exactly what 
needed, had great access, and made 
life easy for without giving any 
stilted, spun bullshit.” The normally 
tough-to-please Mike 


impressed that said wished CBS 


would hire her. 

The Wallace story turned into deal- 
maker for Pastrana. one point the 
piece, after Pastrana says his country 
needed the money, Wallace says, know 
you need it.” Just month after Min- 
utes aired the piece for second time, 


June 2000, Congress approved $1.3 bil- 


lion aid package for Colombia. 
Foglia’s office organized trips for al- 


most all parachuting reporters. Her staff 


knew exactly what journalists wanted: 
little trip police drug planes, govern- 

ment official who could speak English, 
chat with army general. One Foglia as- 
sistant said the office organized upwards 
percent visiting journalists’ agen- 
das. also set trips for reporters per- 


(Moreno 


came critical time for the Pas- 


Wallace was 


manently assigned Colombia, obtain- 


ing for some them the first glimpses 
the once shadowy American officers who 
were training Colombian troops fight 
drug trafficking and leftist guerrillas. 
Foglia got permission send reporters 
interview U.S. military personnel cor- 
nering the normally cagey former Amer- 
ican ambassador Curtis Kamman and 
former Colombian defense minister Ro- 
drigo Lloreda cocktail party and ask- 
ing them point-blank they would allow 
it. When each deferred the other, Foglia 
said, “Well you guys want leave 
me, think should take group 
down.” And she did. 

Such junkets also were used obtain 
more favorable coverage for her boss’s 
administration. Following article 
The Washington Post slamming the gov- 
ernment for its use the chemical 
glyphosate destroy illegal coca fields, 
the government organized special trip 
for The New York Times and The Dallas 
Morning News see for themselves the 
damage done the herbicide. Foglia 
also arranged for reporters talk the 
defense and environmental ministers, 


who arrived the interviews with 
copies government-produced pam- 


phlets glyphosate. The Times and 
Morning News stories remained critical 
the herbicide but carried longer sec- 
tions describing the posi- 
tions than had the Pos 

When things her way, Foglia 
could get nasty. former Reuters re- 
porter, Karl Penhaul, says Foglia called 
him his boss, former bureau chief Tom 
Brown, weekly basis complain 
about Penhaul’s tone and language. Once 
banned from the U.S. embassy for two 


years for writing about the blurring 


lines between the drug and counterinsur- 
gency wars, Penhaul was not known for 
subtlety. The reporter’s description 
Colombian rebel talking peace 
the Vatican, while “the United States 
threatened unleash its military wrath 
the insurgents” caught both Foglia’s 
and the American embassy’s attention. 
Both complained Brown. 

The same occurred July 1999 
Penhaul correctly reported that guerril- 
las were fighting the army fifteen miles 
from Bogota and “were planning raid 
the Colombian capital.” Penhaul says 


FOGLIA STARTED HER TENURE FIRING ALL THE MEN THE OFFICE. 
FIND WOMEN MUCH MORE HELPFUL,” SHE SAYS. 
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angry Foglia, who thought had ex- 
aggerated the danger, told him: “I’ve got 
reporters calling from the top 
Machu Picchu saying that Reuters re- 
porting that Bogota about fall.” The 
U.S. embassy complained well. 

Foglia says she telephoned the Reuters 
office when errors showed their 
coverage. But Penhaul claims that Reuters 
corrected only one mistake, and the edit- 
ing desk the United States admitted 
was their error. matter, Foglia’s and 
the embassy’s campaign seemed influ- 
ence the company’s evaluation Pen- 
haul. Reuters cut Penhaul from its staff 
last year after refused change as- 
signment. now works Colombia for 
The Boston Globe and CNN. 

Foglia’s bad side could 
make life difficult for anyone 
Colombia. Most interview re- 
quests for the ministries were 
channeled through her. Foglia or- 
ganized interviews and trips according 
the importance the media outlet 
and the standing the individual re- 
porter. Having her ally became 
essential portable computer. For 
new and visiting correspondents, she be- 
came what she happily called “one- 


stop shopping” center. She helped peo- 
ple find hotel rooms, look for apart- 
ments, get their kids into good schools, 
find reliable household help, and any- 
thing else that newcomer Colombia 
might need. Her flirtatious nature tend- 
endear her many male journal- 
ists. “You'd find yourself sitting her of- 
fice talking about everything under the 
one reporter said. 

During her term Bogota, Foglia’s in- 
fluence also stretched other parts the 
government, most notably the defense 
ministry. The military’s once closed-door 
policy took 180-degree turn under the 
direction Foglia and former defense 
minister Luis Fernando Ramirez, himself 
friend Pastrana. Both Foglia 
and Ramirez seemed understand that 
human rights concerns and the 
alleged ties murderous right-wing 
paramilitaries were what most threatened 
foreign aid. During the year 2000, 
Ramirez produced the military’s first 
human rights report well several 
studies documenting its fight against the 
paramilitaries. These reports received sig- 
nificant play the major U.S. newspa- 
pers. More importantly, was 
available the press through Foglia. 
These days, access the military has 


never been better. July, the head the 
armed forces held his first informal off- 
the-record session with the foreign press. 

Foglia’s style also caught the attention 
other governments. During her 
tenure, presidential press aides from 
Ecuador, Mexico, and Argentina sought 
advice from Foglia how improve 
their offices, and both Ecuador and 
Mexico have begun implement her 
open-door policy. The Colombian gov- 
ernment got the message well. hired 
Victor Arango, former NBC producer, 
replace Foglia August 

But Foglia’s job far from over. the 
London embassy, one her main tasks 
help persuade the E.U. that Colom- 
bia worthy recipient financial aid. 
far, the country has received $366 
million, and hopes that figure will rise 
$650 million, but the balance has been 
slow coming because E.U. fears that 
will spent the drug war rather 
than social projects. 

Foglia has her way, the money will 
winging toward Bogota any day 
now. 


Steven Dudley journalist living 
who regularly reports for NPR 
and The Washington Post. 


Are you one the best? 


The Columbia Graduate School Journalism invites you 
Join growing number newspaper and broadcast journal- 
ists who have been honored since 1999 for their outstanding 
the understanding race and ethnicity. 


are seeking daily newspaper and broadcast stories that illuminate 
controversial issues include race and ethnicity daily lifestyle 


reports such food, religion health and medicine coverage. 


Whatever the size your story, the Ford Foundation-sponsored 
project proves that quality journalism can achieved through 


work that punctures stereotypes and stirs fresh discussion. 


ing meals and hotel. 


done work this caliber qualify gatekeeper, 
like hear from you. The next workshop June 12-15 


Columbia. The program underwrites all travel expenses, includ- 


Television entries: VHS-format tapes with transcripts. 


Newspaper entnes: computer printouts, accompanied 
newspaper tear sheets reprint. 

Gatekeepers: Download applications from are the “Let’s 
Better” Web site obtain one calling (212) 854-4307. 


Story entry deadline: Nov. 15, 2001. 
Gatekeeper applications: Jan. 2002. 


Compared other awards, this one unique because turns the 
honored work into presentations for audience gatekeepers— 
news industry leaders and managers who attend workshop 
designed help them improve the diversity their content and 
newsrooms. Each entry goes through vigorous judging process. 


Gatekeeper applications must submit essays their diversity goals. 


Winners will notified Feb. 15, 2002. 


More details are the “Let’s Better” Web site 

www.jrn.columbia.edu under “Programs” may obtained from 

program director Arlene 

Morgan am494@columbia.edu GRADUATE SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 

(212) 854-5377. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Members the Cast: Oregonian editors stand with members the team that picked Pulitzer gold medal for public service 
this spring. Left right: editor Sandy Rowe; m.e./weekends Jack Hart; reporter Julie Sullivan; publisher Fred Stickel; reporter 
Kim Christensen; m.e./enterprise Amanda Bennett; reporters Richard Read and Brent Walth; executive editor Peter Bhatia. 


AMANDA BENNETT 
AND JACK HART 


spring The Oregonian won two 
Pulitzer Prizes. Tom Hallman won 
the feature-writing prize for his profile 
Sam Lightner, fourteen-year-old boy 
born with severe facial malformation. 


And the paper won the gold medal for 


public service for what the Pulitzer board 
called its “detailed and unflinching exam- 
ination” persistent problems and abus- 
within the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. Both series were no- 
table for the demanding standards evi- 
dence that guided the reporting and writ- 
ing. Such standards are not merely im- 
posed, two key editors illustrate this 
short drama. They are made possible 
when editors and reporters define stories 
ways that permit their application, and 
stick those definitions. 
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ACT ONE: SETTING TARGET 


“Corruption” 

“Secret prisons” 

“Bungling” 

“Service” 

“Abuse” 

early September 2000, small, 
overheated meeting room, black marker 
hand, editor Amanda Bennett scrib- 
bled words the whiteboard fast 
four reporters could utter them. 

“Waste” 

“Pressure” 

“Economic impact” 

“1996 law” 

For nearly year, reporters Julie Sulli- 
van and Richard Read had been writing 
story after story detailing problems with 
Portland’s office the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service: six children held 
incommunicado local jail, Korean 


computer technician handcuffed and 
jailed over missing document, Chi- 
nese 
when her battered passport aroused sus- 
picions. 

first the incidents appeared isolat- 
ed, the handiwork overzealous 
local official. But the cases mounted, 
sources began suggesting the problem 
was bigger nationwide, fact. Faced 
with huge reporting task, Read and 
Sullivan asked that two investigative re- 
porters, Kim Christensen and Brent 
Walth, join them. After some initial re- 
porting around the country, the four 
gathered and began spilling out the 
words that their reporting had suggest- 
ed. 

Bennett then had question: Dozens 
stories over the years have suggested prob- 
lems within the INS why another? 

Over the next several days, the re- 


surgery that might reduce 
his deformity. That day 

August 2000, Hallman 
had dug into pay dirt 


tance from his peers while 


i 


multi-part series the INS 
reported evidence bungling, 
corruption, and culture racism 


porters fanned out for additional 
overview reporting. Quickly they conclud- 
that they already had enough evidence 
set their targets high. They would aim 
for story showing that the INS systemat- 
ically violated human rights, jailed people 
and misplaced them anonymous 
system, imprisoned children and broke 
families without cause. What’s more, they 
would pinpoint the sources these viola- 
tions demonstrating that the INS was 
prone both bungling and corruption. 
And that, moreover, the agency tolerated 
pervasive culture racism. 

Such high and specific targets set the 
reporting standards for the rest the 
project. would not enough sug- 
gest that these things were true. They 
were going have prove them. 


ACT FINDING THE WORDS 


Tom Hallman stuck his head into his ed- 
itor’s office. “She saved it,” said, grin- 
ning. “She saved everything.” 

His smile highlighted key moment 
his reporting for “The Boy Behind the 
Mask,” his four-part series about the 
struggles Sam Lightner, engaging 
fourteen-year-old afflicted with terrible 
facial deformity. Hallman had been fol- 
lowing Sam closely, developing story 
about the boy’s struggle win accep- 


THE 
sion never before 


would 


newspaper narrative. 

“Hold on. Who 
saved what?” asked Jack 
Hart, his editor. 

The reporter had 
found out that Debbie 
Lightner saved all the 
medical records, the 
get-well cards, and 
the handwritten 


notes that her son 
Sam had collected 


during 1999 hospi- 
talization. The mass 
his face had suddenly begun grow, 
threatening choke Sam death, 
threat that eventually passed. Like the 
good mom she is, Debbie Lightner had 
squirreled all the mementos her son’s 
hospital stay away cardboard box. 
For narrative storyteller holding 
himself the highest possible standards 
evidence, the box was godsend. Sam’s 
brush with death had taken place before 
Hallman began reporting. he’d have 
reconstruct the 1999 hospital scenes. 
Human memories being what they are, 
that was dicey enough. But reconstruct- 
ing the dialogue that would bring the 
scene life would even riskier. 
Debbie Lightner’s cardboard box held 
several spiral notebooks. lay the 
hospital, Sam robbed his ability 
speak grotesquely swollen tongue 
had communicated scrawling 
messages the notebooks. was 
though tape recorder had been run- 
ning. Hallman not only had Sam’s half 
the dialogue, but also was his 
way toward achieving the gold standard 
for use dialogue newspaper nar- 
rative. Not single word his story 
would appear inside quotation marks 
unless he’d heard with his own ears 
found verbatim record the original. 


ACT ADJUSTING THE AIM 


darkened news conference room, re- 
porter Brent Walth fiddled with wire- 
less keyboard. The four reporters the 
INS story had been working furiously 
for weeks. Now, early October, they 


compared notes projecting topic 
headings large screen: 

“The INS runs secret, abusive 
prison system.” 

“The INS has fostered corruption 
its 

“The INS wrecks families.” 

“The INS has created internal cul- 
ture that has tolerated racism and 
abuse.” 

The reporters had set themselves high 
bar: they would publish only material 
from primary sources people with 
firsthand knowledge experience with 
the subject hand. They would avoid 
publishing material from interest groups. 
They would publish only on-the-record 
sources. They would find least three ex- 
amples for every point, drawing examples 
from across the country. They would con- 
centrate regions the country where 
coastal areas, and thus abuse would seem 
less likely. They would seek political opin- 
ion from both Democrats and Republi- 
cans and historical perspective from for- 
mer INS officials many prior admin- 
istrations possible. They would seek 
clear and compelling statistical evidence, 
from public records when possible and 
from Freedom Information 
quests when necessary. 

They would challenge each example 
and each fact make sure that they 
seeing patterns where none ex- 
isted, and they would make sure each 
source’s motivation was clear. 

For hours, until long after most other 
reporters had left for the day, the four 
projected the computer files containing 
their notes onto the screen overhead. 
They meticulously sorted through their 
notes, discarding reporting that didn’t 
meet the standard. 

Gradually, they built table: “What 
Have” and “What Need.” 


ACT IV: SEEING THE SCENES 


Hallman finished his first draft late 
August and turned over Hart, who 
took home and began his markup. 
His written comments reviewed 
major goals. The story needed begin 
with action that would draw readers in, 
rather than exposition that would let 
their attention wander. Descriptive de- 
tails needed develop Sam the sym- 
pathetic character is. But Hallman 
needed maintain objective point 
view, describing only external realities 
anybody could see. The goal wasn’t ob- 
jectivity the classic journalistic sense, 
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but vivid, honest storytelling that creates 
its own credibility. 

For example: one point his draft, 
Hallman described other patients star- 
ing Sam hospital waiting room. 
“They all looked Sam, and seemed 
feel that whatever the problem was that 
brought them here, couldn’t worse 
than the boy with the face.” Hart’s 
markup cautioned Hallman “be care- 
ful statements such ‘seemed 
don’t want anybody accusing 
mind reading.” 

Hallman went back his notes 

and rewrote the scene: “Sam found seat 

and flipped through stack maga- 
zines. caught the eye woman sit- 

ting across from him. She turned away. 
Sam saw her whisper something 
woman sitting next her before both 
turned back stare.” 

And went, through the entire 
four episodes and 500 inches manu- 
script. Tweaking and honing. Removing 
the writer’s commentary and substitut- 

ing the direct evidence that would allow 


readers see the truth for themselves. 


ACT CHALLENGING 
CONCLUSIONS 


Over four months reporting, Chris- 
tensen, Walth, Read, Sullivan, and their 
editor, Bennett, had done everything 
they could get input from top INS of- 
They had written letters. Filed 
FOIA requests. Made scores phone 
calls requesting comment individual 
items and asked for full-scale interviews 
sort out larger issues. the end 
the last week November, with pub- 
lication deadline just two weeks away, 
the INS had yet respond. 

The reporters hit strategy. They 
faxed interview requests every tele- 
phone line they could find listed for Janet 
Reno, then the attorney general, who 
oversaw the INS. Within two days, the in- 
terviews were set up. Hours interviews 
were concluded December 

But even after marathon last-minute 
interviews the journalists satis- 
fied. many cases the INS officials’ an- 
swers had been unfocused and vague. 
the Oregonian staff set about tear 
down their own story. the INS would- 
challenge the reporting, the re- 
porters would themselves. 

picked isolated incidents and 
strung them together,” charged Bennett, 
role-playing critic. answer, Walth 
began ticking off the statistics that 
proved that each anecdote was represen- 
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tative many 
others. 

“You're 
sensationaliz- 
ing few kids’ 
stories,” Ben- 
ued, referring 
piece 
jail. re- 
sponse, Sullivan counted 
off many other examples 
that didn’t get into the 
story. 

“You're playing into 
the hands political 
partisans,” Bennett said. 
Read began citing evi- 
dence gathered from 
both political parties, 
well from non- 
political sources. 

porting the critics’ 
side.” 

After while the room fell silent. Fi- 
nally Christensen spoke up, pointing out 
that, despite hundreds interviews, 
none them had uncovered any serious 
challenges their theses. fact, had 
never felt more solid ground. “I’ve 
been doing this kind work for twenty 
said. “I’ve never been situ- 
ation before where one will say we’re 
wrong.” 

was time publish. 


ACT Vi: WITNESSING THE STORY 


Hallman was shaken. was midway 
through his reporting. Sam 
family had decided would undergo 
surgery elite team Boston sur- 
geons before entered high school 
the fall 2000. The surgery was risky, 
but was Sam’s only chance for more 
normal life. desperately wanted it, 
and his parents were willing 
along. 

But until the doctors filled him in, 
Hallman had never completely under- 
stood the degree risk the fourteen- 
year-old actually faced. Sam’s surgery 
would the most extensive his doctors 
had ever attempted. Cutting into the 
boy’s deformity, twisted mass blood 
vessels that bulged out the side his 
face, was potentially lethal, given the 
possibility uncontrolled bleeding. 

The chance that Sam might not make 
not only wrenched Hallman’s emo- 
tions, but also called into question his 


Reporter Tom Hallman, above, 

spent months tracing the struggles 
Sam Lightner. The fourteen-year-old 
hoped that dangerous operation 
would repair his severe facial 
deformity time for high school. 


approach. What were the journalistic 
implications? good chance 
could die,” Hallman told Hart. “What 
then?” and Hart stepped 
back regroup, batting possible theme 
statements back and forth. This was 
story about the pressures conformity. 
No, was story about caring sur- 
geon. No, was story about human 
beings coming terms with them- 
selves. 

Look, Hart finally said, we’ve done 
these kinds stories before. know 
the theme always emerges long 
stick with the narrative and think hard. 
latched onto some human beings 
caught events that will inevitably 
change them. And that’s bound reveal 
something important. 

matter what happened, they 
agreed, they had amazing story their 
hands. Rather than forcing into pre- 
conceived mold, Hallman would strive 
witness the key moments, finding his ulti- 
mate vision the facts could verify 
with his own eyes. Shifting the point 
view make one the surgeons the pro- 
tagonist, for one example, was out. Hall- 
man would witness only one scene involv- 
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ing the surgeons the actual operation. 
have reconstruct everything else. 

the reporting progressed, key deci- 
sions about theme, point view, con- 
struction scenes all the literary de- 
vices central good storytelling were 
made way that would maximize 
Hallman’s chances witnessing every- 
thing described. 

When Hart finally finished editing 
the last draft the last episode, 
stopped Sandy Rowe’s office tell 
her the long project was nearly com- 
plete. And, told The Oregonian’s ed- 
itor, it’s almost all based firsthand 
observation, rather than reconstruc- 
tion. 

How much firsthand? she asked. 
How much reconstruction? 

Hart returned his office, punched 
clean print the story, grabbed 
yellow highlighter and headed for Hall- 
man’s desk. Here, said, Sandy and 
favor. Highlight every line that de- 
scribes anything you didn’t witness first- 
hand get from firsthand document 
recorded the time. 

Later that day, Hallman carried the 
highlighted manuscript into Rowe’s of- 
fice. The first episode, the one with the 
background Sam’s early years, was 
about half yellow. But the story pro- 
gressed, the yellow highlighting faded 
until only occasional splash color 
marked the manuscript. All told, Hall- 
man had managed witness percent 
the story himself. 

The highlighting exercise offered 
final chance check the reporting stan- 
dards that had been applied the story. 
Not single direct quote appeared 
any the highlighted manuscript. And 
every bit highlighted material was at- 
tributed its original source. Readers 
have guess what Hallman 
had seen himself where he’d found 
the rest his material. 

terms marking story that met 
the highest standards evidence for 
work narrative nonfiction, those 
splashes yellow were solid gold. 


Postscript: the night before the 
final installment ran, 
slipped into coma from which doctors 
said was unlikely recover. But did 
recover, and was start high school 
September. Hallman continues follow 
the story. 


Amanda Bennett The Oregonian’s 
managing editor/enterprise. Jack Hart 
the paper’s managing editor/weekends. 
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The Kiplinger 


During the months beginning Sep- 

tember 2002, Kiplinger Fellows: 

explore public policy issues; 

earn Master’s degree; 

mentor aspiring journalists; and 

receive free tuition and financial 
support $25,000. 


apply, you must have: 

least three years’ experience 
journalism; 

Bachelor’s degree with 3.0 GPA; 

good GRE scores. 


Deadline: December 31, 2001 


For more information, contact: 


Hollie 

The Kiplinger Program 

The Ohio State University 
242 West 18th Avenue 
Columbus, 43210-1107 
Tel: (614) 292-2607 

E-mail: hollie.2@osu.edu 
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Announces 


THE KAISER MEDIA 
HEALTH FOR 2001 


KAISER 


FAMILY 


FOUNDATION 


Travel and Research Grants for Print Broadcast Journalists and Editors Interested Health Policy and Public Health 


2001 the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will again award fifteen mini-fellowships print, television, and radio journalists 
research and report health policy, health financing, public health issue their choice. The purpose encourage in-depth 
reporting public health and health policy issues, providing journalists with travel and research support complete specific 
project for publication broadcast. Typically, grants are $5,000 each (up $10,000 for broadcast projects). 


Priority given projects otherwise unlikely undertaken completed, focusing issues that have not been covered 


submit brief outline their work; and letters support from supervising editor. Application materials need submitted 


October 12, 2001. 
For more information, apply for the 2001 awards, see our web site www.kff.org write to: 


Penny Duckham 

Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, 94025 

Email: pduckham@kff.org 


are under-reported, and which have high likelihood being published/aired and reaching mass audience. Applicants must 


Ten journalists were awarded Kaiser Media Mini-Fellowships 2000/2001, research and report the following issues: 


David Barry, freelance health writer 
The methamphetamine epidemic California~its manufacture, distribution and toxic waste 


Karen Brown, health and general assignment reporter, WFCR-FM public radio 
Mental health problems and options among immigrant communities, especially war refugees 


Elena Cruz, features writer, Opinion 
Asthma and air contamination~chronic asthma among Latino children, the effects air pollution, and prevention efforts 


Tamara Hill, medical/news reporter, Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
Diabetes, with special focus children, Hispanics and African Americans 


Karen Houppert, freelance writer 
The U.S. military health care system, military hospitals and military medical policy, and the transition TriCare 


Beatrice Motamedi, freelance writer and editor 
The men Martin Luther Way~improving health care access, outcomes and life expectancy among African American men 
low-income neighborhood Berkeley 


Elizabeth Neus, national reporter, medical/health care policy, Gannett News Service 
Organ allocation and distribution, media coverage and political decision making 


DeShong Perry, producer, 
Child safety issues, focused initially water accidents and drowning 


Jane West, freelance television documentary and feature producer 
The quality and delivery mental health services refugees and people traumatized disaster 


Eric Whitney, public radio producer, KRWG-FM, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
The Centers for Disease Control-projects improve global public health 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care foundation and not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries 
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The Last (We Hope 
Joseph Ellis Column 


Dick Teresi 
isa 
free-lance 
writer. 


ora Ephron was briefly twice-a-week 
columnist for daily newspaper. She 

had quit. simply did not have two 

opinions week.” Ephron remains 


awe columnists. “Every thing that set before 
them, every book, every newspaper article, every 
English muffin bristles with the possibility in- 
spiring 850 words.” 

write this, day thirty-five the Joseph 

Ellis affair here western Massachu- 
setts. The news ended day two, but 
that hasn’t stopped the columnists and editorial 
writers. Ellis the National Book Award and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian who was caught 
fibbing about his past. did not see combat 
Vietnam told his students, but rather taught 
West Point. did not score critical touch- 
down high school, having never played the 
football team. Both Ellis and live Amherst, 
long touchdown pass from each other, and 
teaches Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
mortar shot away. don’t know him, only his rep- 
utation and those details about his made-up past 
published The Boston Globe June 18. read 
the story, and thought, “Ellis have 
fibbed. was bad.” June 19, the Globe report- 
that Ellis had apologized. admitted had 
been bad. “That settles it,” said naively myself, 
and turned see how the Red Sox were blowing 
yet another season. 

didn’t stop there, course. Ellis our current 
English muffin. local paper, the Daily Hampshire 
Gazette, ran very short, restrained editorial 
June 26. ELLIS ERRED, said the headline. Then, per- 
haps unsure itself (we are small-town folk), the 
Gazette sought corroboration from both coasts, 
running columns June The Boston Globe 
columnist Ellen Goodman and the Los Angeles 
Times columnist John Balzar. have the 
stomach for public humiliation,” wrote Goodman, 
who then proceeded publicly humiliate Joseph 
Ellis. She thought that what did was bad. Balzar 
went straight for the Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 
first law for the historian that shall nev- 
dare utter wrote, quoting Ci- 
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REPORTING 


cero. Balzar’s undies were inexplicably 
bundle over lies being told 
South Hadley classrooms 3,000 miles 
away. there shortage phonies 


the greater Los Angeles area? Balzar 


called Ellis’s actions “creepy,” which, 
guess, meant bad. 

June 28, the Valley Advocate 
weighed in. Perhaps, thought, our 
weekly alternative paper would have 
alternative view. Oddly, no. Editor Tom 
Vannah began writing that buddy 
his once lied about going Vietnam. 
Vannah forgave him. Clearly, though, 
forgiving Ellis, who thought 
was bad. I’m not sure why the buddy got 
off, perhaps because had the keen 
judgment not win National Book 
Award. 

One too careful, sought 
mainstream opinion, the editorial writ- 
ers The Wall Street Journal. Would the 
newspaper with soft spot for the con- 
victed swindler Michael Milken have 
mercy? No. The Journal also said Ellis 
was bad. “Perverse” was the actual word. 

The problem the C-word, the Col- 
umn. has its uses, course, but 
often handy pasture for the reporter 
who has lost his her nerve, lost the 
taste for conducting hostile heart- 
breaking interviews. The late John 
Fuller, free-lance journalist, told 
the age sixty-nine that still feared 
that first day reporting-out ex- 
sitting the bed cheap mo- 
tel, strange town, staring the 
phone, getting the nerve make 
that first phone call, interview some- 
one who would hate his guts before the 
week was over. Some part every re- 
porter yearns for column: sitting 
the Jacuzzi reading yesterday’s news, 
sipping our Drambuie and grapefruit 
juice. With Bartlett’s now CD/ROM, 
the column pretty much writes itself. 
Except for the opinion. Was Ellis bad? 


Was creepy? Was perverse? just 
error-prone? many decisions. 

his wicked novel, The Columnist 
(Books, July/August), Jeffrey Frank 
creates George Will-ish “journalist” 
his pants. don’t intend the sort 
who rushes all about and writes about 
fires and crime,” Brandon Sladder tells 
his father. intend write about the 
fabric our time.” Our newspapers 
are overrun with fabric writers. The 
Boston Globe, for instance, recently 
bought out the contracts 185 em- 


ployees, yet retained the services 


thirty-five columnists. much fabric. 
little thread. 

One name that appeared only one 
column (Vannah’s) cited above was 
Walter Robinson. Robinson one 
those people who “rushes all about” 
reporter. broke the Ellis story. 
Every fact about Ellis’s fibs every col- 
umn surveyed came straight from 
Robinson’s coverage for The Boston 
Globe. Not one additional fact was in- 
troduced the above columnists. 
Worse, four the five commentators 
listed above made attempt contact 
Ellis, despite their public condemna- 
tions his soul. 

Robinson was the only writer 
show compassion. Denied interview 
Ellis, drove the five-hour round 
trip Amherst, and knocked his 
door. write the story without 
looking the guy the eye.” Ellis an- 
swered the door, and made only two 
comments: “Look, have suffer the 
able man.” For Robinson, Vietnam 
veteran, the encounter humanized Ellis. 

Nexis search editors turned 
seventy-two pieces Ellis since the 
story broke June 18. Robinson was 
“dumbfounded” the volume fol- 
low-up, especially since has seen only 


one newly uncovered fact about Ellis’s 
prevarications all that “coverage.” 
(The Springfield Union-News dug 
1994 interview with Ellis about the shot- 
gun execution his golden retriever 
would-be mugger; that occasion 
lis claimed 
ence Vietnam.) The New York Times 
alone ran six related pieces from June 
July 15. None the six writers at- 
tempted reach Ellis. That’s big 
deal. One column, the media writer 
Julie Flaherty, was interview with 
Robinson. John Tierney’s Big City col- 
umn was hilarious spoof, fictitious 
letter Ellis from his editor critiquing 
fictitious Vietnam memoir. (“Dear Joe, 
Quagmire Too Far’ lovely.”) The 
other four Times pieces explored the pe- 
riphery the story. call Ellis was 
mandatory. Still, should reporter’s 
one Ellis commentator tells me. 

Goodman says, but she didn’t any re- 
porting for her Ellis column. the 
phone she repeats Ephron’s complaint, 
that you need two ideas week. “Some 
weeks you have six stories,” she says. 
“Other weeks, zero.” Obviously, 
columns serve purpose, but 
they include some new information, 
something beyond simple moral judg- 
ments can trust readers make 
their own? Our local Gazette tried sever- 
times reach Ellis (as did before 
writing that “erred.” Its editor, Jim 
Foudy, says, “How can best serve the 
reader through reporting, but we’ve 
become obsessed with opinion.” 

The Los Angeles Times columnist 
John Balzar, who judged Ellis “creepy,” 
didn’t try call him. “Newspapers are 
already full reporting,” says. 
“There are lots facts floating around. 
need context.” Yes, context. 
sort like, you know, fabric. 


The column has its uses, course, but often handy 
pasture for the reporter who has lost his her nerve 
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Geneva 
Overholser 
aol.com), 
syndicated 
columnist for 
The Washington 
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about 
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endowed chair 
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University 
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journalism. 
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for The New 
York Times, 
editor 
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The Washington 
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served nine 
years the 
Pulitzer Prize 
board. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Hard Look Public Ownership 


and Ideas Damage 


here has been much un- 

happiness and little clarity 

the newspaper world 

lately. Now comes book 
that could help. Three professors, 
working the University Iowa, 
have done exhaustive study 
the leading publicly owned newspa- 
per companies. Taking Stock: Jour- 
nalism and the Pub- 
licly Traded News- 
paper Company thoroughly re- 
ported, fact-rich look exactly 
what has taken place turn the 
news business away from news 
business. Happily, also offers 
some compelling thoughts about 
how might return journalism 
position strength. 

Gilbert Cranberg (for whom 
once worked The Des Moines 
Register) joined law professor Ran- 
dall Bezanson and John Soloski, 
then director school 
journalism, bring together 
unprecedented trove informa- 
tion about the seventeen major 
publicly held newspaper compa- 
nies. presenting their work, the 
authors push our understanding 
well past the familiar cardboard 
villain the greedy who 
might save all only were 
nobler into exploration 
the economic 
changes that have placed newspa- 
pers entirely different world 
than they were when public 
ownership began forty years ago. 

“News has become secondary, 
even incidental, markets and 
revenues and margins and adver- 
tisers and consumer preferences,” 
say the authors. “At its worst, the 
publicly traded newspaper compa- 
ny, its energy entirely drawn the 
financial market’s unrealistic and 
greedy expectations, can become 
indifferent news and, thus, ulti- 


mately the fundamental purpos- 
served news and the press.” 

The authors cite numerous con- 
sequences, from reduced emphasis 
accuracy lessened editorial in- 
aependence, from change the 
definition market resultant 
change news judgment. Taking 
pagination illustration, the au- 
thors look what has happened 
composing-room tasks moved into 
the newsroom and labor savings 
dropped the bottom line. Uni- 
versity Oregon study determined 
that medium-size paper pagi- 
nating fifty pages day, the extra 
work equaled more than shift 
day. Yet copy editors, already writing 
all display type and reading copy for 
clarity and for error, were widely 
asked absorb this work unaided. 
The authors Taking Stock, inter- 
viewing copy editors papers 
varying sizes, found that only eleven 
forty-six papers had increased 
staff handle the extra work. 

Taking Stock presents invalu- 
able array facts everything 
from the composition boards 
(only seventeen the 131 outside 
directors these seventeen corpo- 
rate boards have any journalism ex- 
perience) lists the ten largest 
institutional investors for each 
company. (What opportunities 
might lie the fact that the Univer- 
sity California largest 
institutional investor; surely univer- 
sities care can made care 
about journalism quality?) 

Years into the era recurring 
cutbacks newsroom resources, 
are accustomed finding ex- 
planations. One that all the 
change simply responsive the 
market. But what market? Tak- 
ing Stock makes clear, it’s not the 
mechanisms the local market- 
place work newspapers. “The 


market which the newspapers 
are top bot- 
tom the organizations, from 
business news departments, 
the stock market and the market 
demands the passive investors 
who own the publicly traded stock 
the companies.” From this fol- 
lows much including the 
emptiness talk about local au- 
tonomy. “Tight budget, margin 
and profit controls imposed the 
operating company the parent 
leave the operating company much 
apparent, formal, autonomy but 
little capacity exercise it.” 

Good newspapers America 
have always worried about being 
good businesses. But when 
spoke delivering eyeballs ad- 
vertisers, the content that drew 
those eyeballs counted and 
did the number eyeballs. Now, 
seek deliver specific audi- 
ences desirable advertisers or- 
der create today’s real product: 
return the stockholder’s invest- 
ment. interviews with more 
than 100 people, from editors 
stock analysts, the authors 
found interesting thing. Most 
executives, even many editors, 
sounded primarily positive 
resigned about the impact 
public ownership. Yet the stock an- 
alysts, important link creat- 
ing that impact, were and large 
forthright calling public owner- 
ship unfortunate. “Newspapers 
serve wonderful purpose, 
when you worry about the bottom 
line, there’s big difference what 
you do,” said one. Said another: 
“Staffs are leaner and there less 
investigative reporting. The quality 
newspapers has degraded, and 
part that due going public.” 

Taking Stock lays the impact out 
powerfully: “News was the product 
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around which the business was shaped. 
“The recent dramatic change “is compro- 
mising the newspaper’s continued role 
fiercely independent source informa- 
tion and opinion judged relevant and 
necessary for public understanding 
free, democratic, capitalist society.” 

Dispiriting their conclusion is, the 
authors’ pragmatic search for the origins 
the problem invites equally prag- 
matic search for solutions. What has 
brought this juncture technologi- 
cal and economic changes that many 
companies have adopted and deployed 
“with insufficient regard the quality 
their newspapers, and with excessive re- 
gard investor demands and quarterly 
profits.” But the underlying forces 
technology and economics, say the au- 
thors, could also employed differently, 
and could much encourage the 
change. They recommend that “boards 
directors should have more than one 
member who retired active jour- 
nalist high repute and who does not 
work for the company.” Boards should 
made primarily outsiders (not 
company executives and others directly 
involved), and their compensation 
should not tied stock market per- 
formance. Incentive compensation for 
executives “should based significant 
part the circulation and journalistic 
quality the newspapers.” Editorial lead- 
ers’ compensation should not tied 
financial performance. Every newspaper 
should “maintain and report annually 
the public both historic and current in- 
formation” everything from revenues 
and expenses and operating margins 
salaries and stock holdings directors 
and executives. Additional recommenda- 
tions concern changes tax and securi- 
ties laws that could encourage long-term 
investment practices. 

Taking Stock not another paean 
the romance journalism one more 
eulogy over the passing what was. It’s 
clear-eyed and dispassionate setting- 
forth the conditions that imperil news 
today. The Supreme Court has said that 
newspapers “enable the members soci- 
ety cope with the exigencies their 
period.” have yet see whether news- 
paper companies can cope with the exi- 
gencies their ownership ways that 
will enable newspapers continue 
provide the nation with the information 
democracy depends on. Taking Stock 
everyone concerned were read and 
put into the hands their company’s 
prospects. 
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Director Journalism 


passion serve Director its School Journalism. 


Thanks the Annenberg Family and Foundation, have grown 
dramatically the past five years. With outstanding faculty, 
innovative curriculum, cutting edge technology, and array 
prestigious grants and programs, are preparing our students for 
the challenges the 21st century. 


Our Los Angeles location places the confluence the 
economic, cultural, and social currents the future. this diverse, 
news-rich media capital, faculty and students engage real-world 
issues they confront the practice, values, and ethics the 
profession. 


SCHOOL FOR COMMUNICATION 


The Director will skilled journalist and administrator with 
substantial academic experience. welcome Director's talent 
and teamwork managing the School's continued growth. 


USC ANNENBERG 


USC Annenberg seeks leader with exceptional experience and 


submit nominations apply, please send cover letter and resume/CV 
Dean Geoffrey Cowan/Professor Guthman Annenberg School for Communication 3502 Watt Way 


outhern California Los Angeles, CA, 90089 213-740-3772-fax 


The University Southern California equal opportunity employer. 


Professor Director 


School Journalism, College Arts and Sciences Northeastern University Boston seeks 
nationally recognized educator head its dynamic and growing School 
Journalism. The School Journalism serves 400 undergraduate and graduate students, pro- 
viding practice-oriented education the areas print, broadcast and on-line journalism, with 
additional offerings public relations and advertising. Recent graduates work Dateline NBC, 
Sports Illustrated, The Boston Globe, and The Wall Street Journal. The Director will oversee the 
day-to-day administration the department; serve the representative college 
and university committees; provide leadership and direction the School incorporates new 
technologies and courses into the curriculum; and help recruit and mentor new faculty 
members. Particularly will maintaining and building upon the strong relations 

the School has historically enjoyed with the professional journalism community New England 
and beyond. The Director will be expected to speak out and write on journalistic issues, as well 
teach limited number courses and continue with active program research and 
writing. Minimum requirements include degree, substantial full-time journalism 
experience and some administrative experience. College teaching and academic administrative 
experience, fund-raising and grant-writing experience are plus. The successful candidate must 
familiar with the academic environment and possess the qualifications necessary for appoint- 
ment tenured senior faculty member. Candidate must also have demonstrated commitment 
achieving and maintaining diversity the department. All applications and nominations 
received prior November 15, 2001, will given full consideration. Appointment 

begin July 2001. 


Northeastern 


Please send letter, vita and supporting materials to Charles Fountain, Chair, Journalism Search 
Committee; c/o Faculty Senate; 442 Ryder Hall; Northeastern University; Boston, MA 02115. 
Northeastern University embraces the wealth of diversity represented in our community and seeks to 
enhance it at all levels. 


Northeastern University is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Title IX Employer. 
Further information on Northeastern University available at www.neu.edu. 


Randall 
Murray 
former 
editorial-page 
editor and wine 
writer for the 
Boca Raton 
News. 
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free-lance 
writer, can 
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murrwine@ 
aol.com 


Layott: Many Choices, 
Much 


trip down the unem- 
ployment highway be- 
gan with regrets his 
and mine. believe Jeff 


was sincere; his facial color (gray) 
and expression (grim) said was, 
when admitted, “There’s easy 
way say this. have let you 
go.” Fired. Well, “laid off” was the 
term dished out on- 
the mahogany 
conference table. But fired. no- 
tice, severance. After nearly thir- 
ty-five years journalism, the past 
eleven editorial-page editor and 
wine writer with the Boca Raton 
News, was being sacrificed the 
economic altar. 

The News has been sinking ship 
for years. Knight Ridder sold 
1997 Community Newspaper 
Holdings, Inc. Two years later CNH 
fire-saled the then publisher, 
Michael Martin. But under Martin’s 
ownership has been taking wa- 
ter murderous pace. (In late July, 
after left, the paper was sold yet 
again local lawyer and doctor.) 
When your revenues fall far short 
covering expenses, when you are 
C.O.D. basis with virtually every 
supplier, when the calls come Feb- 
ruary asking, “When are you plan- 
ning pay your November bills?” 
the math simple. much had 
anticipated this the ax, still 
ripped and sliced and caused pain. 
stomach knotted. There’s theo- 
that are what do. Suddenly, 
had nothing do. who was 
now? And whom would become? 

But tantrums and flaming 
mails the incompetents who run 
the place would good. 
recorded message office 
phone that said was longer 
employed there. Then went home. 

When wife saw sitting 


favorite uniform, T-shirt, 
shorts, and shoes, she frowned. 

“Did you quit?” she asked. 

No, said, was fired.” There 
was that word again. 

prospects did not seem all 
that good. I’m fifty-six-year-old 
white male industry that 
thrives diversity and keeping 
salaries low hiring young peo- 
ple. Plus, editorialist, spe- 
cialized journalist, which reduces 
the availability suitable jobs. 
least not poor and have 
fairly substantial backstop keep 
going. But I’m gripped the 
same sort squirminess all get 
those dreams where walk- 
ing pantsless crowd. 

friends, colleagues, and other edito- 
rial-page editors, looking for life- 
line. lifeline, but lots sympa- 
thy. don’t mean ingrate, 
but almost cringe the thought 
yet another “one door closes, an- 
other door opens” “you know, 
they really did you favor.” 

But really have been buoyed 
all the folks shared their 
horror stories about being slashed 
and burned, about 
ures, about being cheated out 
their share the company, etc. I’m 
not out there alone with pants. 
just have remember sign 
saw little deli the way the 
unemployment office: “Customer’s 
attitude can influence the price.” 

Surprisingly, the Workforce De- 
velopment Center, umbrella fa- 
cility offering myriad services 
those seeking work, was full effi- 
cient, pleasant, positive people. 
Within half hour had all the 
forms filled out and was heading 
job counseling session. I’m 
now the system, thought, and 
can hear the wheels grinding. 


« 


vacation,” counseled the 

counselor. “Take two three days 
off and nothing; walk the 
beach, sit the pool, read books, 
whatever. Then get work finding 
work.” 

Good advice for what called 
dislocated worker.” But 
take it. got right work net- 
working. was Like- 
wise the phone. Did network? 
Does bear piddle the woods? 

Fortunately the Career Center 
the WDC offers job-seekers great 
resources long-distance phones, 
fax machines, copiers, computers 
with Internet access, daily newspa- 
pers. All free. And you know what 
made feel really good? When 
they told former employer 
was paying for all that. Made 
want concentrate job search, 
and toll calls, Australia. 

about gagged when learned 
how big unemployment check 
would $275 week. And the 
heartless bastards that govern all 
this decided they would make that 
chunk change subject federal 
income tax. Well, it’s better than 
nothing. Jokingly said the ca- 
reer counselor who revealed that 
figure me, “Okay, cover the 
Her eyebrows launched. 
joke with state employees. 

have disregarded another 
piece advice from the coun- 
selor: “Get out the house.” 
Sounds like Mencken: “Get out 
the office.” But wife works 
little extra these days I’m not 
underfoot like some Boca retiree. 
use the Career Center for many 
long-distance calls and faxes, but 
like yakking the Net here 
home. 

have read enough stories over 
the years know what and 
what not when you get fired. 
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VOICES CAREERS 


mope around watching The 
Game Show Channel, wallow anger 
and bitterness, think this the end the 
world, convince yourself your career (and 
your life) are the toilet, out and 
hock the family jewelry, kick the dog. 

set routine and get the 
same time you always did (unless you 
worked nights), let tons folks know 
that available, think beyond the 
box your previous life, pet the dog (it 
will lower your blood pressure). 


After about ten days jobless, and hun- 


have been thinking far outside the 


box often I’m scared.” not per- 
son take wild chances make drastic 


mid-course changes. 

Said she, “I’ve been telling you 
that for years.” 

Said “But I’ve been comfortable.” 

comfortable now. 

The networking has paid off. the 
next two weeks four free-lance assign- 
ments dropped into lap. Will they 
pay the rent? Not quite, but they will 
cover the beer, and then some. 

county commissioner generously 
took lunch yeah, know who 
really paid for and promised with 
sincerity that moved me, help you 
however can. You were always fair with 
me. What can do?” 

write, three weeks after the 
sure whether will able stay 
journalism, although have three hooks 


newspaper waters one them ac- 
tually has fish circling it. been of- 


fered consulting job, position 
communications director with region- 


nonprofit arts ensemble, gig with 
guy who runs international market- 


ing/p.r. company, plus two local govern- 
ment jobs. And still have other inter- 
views scrawled planner. 

have many different kinds choic- 
es. Three weeks ago was routine 
some might call rut. was respected 
the community for what did, and 
was repeatedly told management, 
“You are valuable us.” Yeah, well. 

Today, I’m different critter. Al- 
though embraced the ages-old descrip- 
tion the editorialist “one who goes 
down the battlefield daily and bayo- 
nets the wounded,” find myself almost 
giddily positive these days. will win. 
will wind better. will show those 
bastards they made major mistake let- 
ting go. And, you know, the surpris- 
ing thing actually believe that. 
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CALL FOR ENTRIES 


AWARD Dilemma? 
FOR DISTINGUISHED 


ENVIRONMENTAL Phone 


JOURNALISM 312-409-3334 


The 2001 Oakes Award and its $5,000 
prize will go to the author(s) of an 


outstanding article or single-topic series, > 
between 10/1/00 and 9/30/01, that 


public understanding contemporary 


FOR ENTRY FORMS, CONTACT: 


OAKES AWARD COMMITTEE 
WEST 20TH STREET free service sponsored 


NEW YORK, 10011 The Chicago Headline Club, 
212-727-4518 SPJ’s Chicago Pro Chapter 
MUST RECEIVED Loyola University Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WA | 


DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL JOURNALISM AND MASS COMMUNICATION 


The University lowa College Liberal Arts and Sciences seeks Director for 
the School Journalism and Mass Communication. Candidates should senior 
scholars professionals with distinguished record leadership and 
achievement; broad understanding the mass communication field; commitment 
the profession journalism; understanding the changing media 
environment; the ability work with professional and academic 
and strong commitment undergraduate and graduate education. 


Ethics 


The construction new facilities and ongoing hiring provide exciting oppor- 
tunities for new Director oversee and guide the development well- 
established School with professional undergraduate and graduate programs well 
the oldest Ph.D. program mass communication the country. The successful 
candidate will have vision for the long term and the administrative ability work 
part team lead the School new and changing mass communication 


climate. 


Applicants should submit curriculum vitae, statement administrative 
experience and philosophy, statement scholarly interests, and the names and 
addresses least five references to: Associate Dean Michael 
Journalism Search Committee Chair, College Liberal Arts Sciences, 240 
Schaeffer Hall, The University lowa, lowa City, 52242. Review 
applications will begin November 2001. 


The University Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Women and minorities are encouraged apply. 
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Humpty Dumpty Happened. 


financial status new 

media resembles real es- 

tate development the 

early 1980s, when tax laws 
supported huge debt that fueled 
extravagant building. When tax 
laws changed, however, the original 
business assumptions 
supported the big, expensive pro- 
jects, many which 
went bankrupt. 
Most were purchased out re- 
ceivership amounts supportable 
new market realities, and they 
went quite well. Informa- 
tion technology somewhat like 
that now. vast amount money 
has built system that does not 
function full capacity and has 
limited commercial value, least 
for consumer information. 

The result online informa- 
tion system that has developed un- 
evenly. that sense, the original 
designation for the Internet the 
information superhighway may 
have been right after all. Much like 
the building the interstate high- 
way system, pieces the system are 
complete, though not all. was 
fairly common the 1960s 
speed along sleek paved road and 
then get dumped onto main street 
for miles county that yet 
raised its construction funds. 

the online world, there 
similar contrast rates devel- 
opment. There is, for example, 
great amount content but 
uniform access broadband, 
high-speed connections. 

One thing certain the inter- 
state system was built. was the 
Internet. put another way, even 
after dollars pumped the system 
and then abandoned it, things did- 
back the way they were. 
Too many things about the way 
news put together and consumed 


the public have changed the 
digital age. Humpty Dumpty hap- 
pened. Things can’t put back to- 
gether the way they were. 

When the World Wide Web 
burst onto the scene, one econom- 
problem was paramount: How 
could one stream revenue pay 
for old media and build new me- 
dia, all once? The quick answer: 
tap the capital markets provide 
the necessary dollars. 

Most the money went into 
building mass audiences through 
advertising, largely 


publications. effect, dollars for 


new media were spent mostly 
old media reinforce the tradi- 
news. result, investment de- 
veloping true business model for 
the Internet was limited. 

where are we? 

increasing number media 
companies now see what they be- 
lieve the migration occa- 
sional newspaper readers free 
sites. once again plans are 
under way charge for access 
these sites, plans that have failed 
the past. But comprehensive re- 
search has been undertaken deter- 
mine what the public values enough 
open its wallet consume. 

Many organizations 
charge few dollars retrieve sto- 
ries from digital Web archives. But 
efficient system small pay- 
ments for discrete Web use yet 
put place. Would that 
preferable model? 

may also make sense think 


news 


about Web fees using the cable 


television model: basic connec- 
tion service, paid sites, premium 
pay-per-view options, upgraded 
connections, etc., with the Internet 
provider collecting the money and 
distributing back information 


partners. Are such arrangements 
more acceptable users? Are they 
efficient world competing 
Internet services? media com- 
panies lose control their cus- 
tomer relationships result? 
About half American house- 
holds are now wired the Internet. 
Mass-media audiences continue 


fracture the public finds itself 


with endless choices where, 
when, and how much news, infor- 
mation entertainment wants. 

With choice has come distinct 
new pattern news use for the 
wired set one different from the 
patterns 
news grew up. For many Internet 
users, news not daily diet 
morning newspaper, evening 
newscasts. is, instead, system 
daily snacks and weekly feasts. On- 
line users watch more cable news 
for the headlines, but they forego 
the daily network recaps. They 
don’t read every day, but they 
read greater depth several times 
week. 

Convergence reporting and 
distributing the news has not di- 
minished, despite cutbacks ma- 
jor media Web units. Tampa, 
Chicago, Dallas, and Los Angeles 
are among cities which any news 
story available the newspaper, 
broadcast cable networks, 
and the Web site. When and 
where the readers viewers want 
it. repeal relaxation the 
newspaper-television cross-owner- 
ship rule would make such prac- 
tices commonplace. 

And even though some print 
journalists and some dot-com 
victims doubt it, Humpty 
Dumpty gone forever, and the 
crossroads are will prove 
unique highway for the fu- 
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and PBS, 
regular 
olumnist 


for 


\ 

Lawrence 
president 
NBC News 


From High School Teachers. 
essons for the Press 


July played faculty-mem- 
ber-for-a-day Harvard Uni- 
week-long Media and 
American Democracy Institute 
for high school teachers. Dreamed 
Marvin Kalb, executive direc- 


tor the Shorenstein Center’s 


Barrett, Bos- 

ton University’s 
College Communications, the 
institute brings together pride 
press poohbahs each summer talk 


cross-section selected high 
school teachers from around the 
country and few from abroad. 
classes Harvard’s Longfellow Hall 
focused investigative reporting 
and new telecom technologies. Other 
classes covered the responsibilities 
the press society, journalistic eco- 
nomics, ethics, coverage race and 
women, reporting the military, 
and the like. 

served summer volun- 
teer ever since the institute was 
launched five years ago. first, 
attended out loyalty 
friend and colleague Kalb, who 
insisted had duty help teach- 
ers who teach about news and First 
Amendment freedom. 
viewed participation pay- 
back long-deceased journalism 
teacher Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, who changed life. 
From the very first day, however, 


also 


became apparent that getting 


far more out involvement 
with those teachers than could 
give. learn more from them than 
they learn from me. 

The high school teachers select- 
each year are astonishingly 
lively bunch, interesting, thought- 
ful, dedicated, outspoken, and 
exceptionally knowledgeable about 
the news business. This summer, 
especially, the teachers class- 
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were not shy about letting 
know just how dismayed they are 
the quality and character the 
news they see. They are confused 
about what considered journal- 
ism. They like what they get 
from most the press. They resent 
the dumbing down local and 
network television radio, 
cable, the Internet, newspapers, 
and magazines. They fear the 
growing concentration global 
media companies and relentless 
focus the bottom line the 
expense responsible reporting. 
Most damning all, the teach- 
ers say the news business gives 
their students the wrong values, 
distorted picture what’s impor- 
tant, and wholly inadequate view 
happening the world. 
hese are teachers history, social 
studies, English, and journalism. 
Many act faculty advisers 
their school newspapers. And they 
complain that the commercial 
nedia make their job harder, not 
impossible, failing cover seri- 
ous issues, focusing gossip, 
speculation, and entertainment, 
and the descent what they 
characterize sleazy journalism. 
It’s become fair game beat 
the nation’s teachers and 
schools. But the high school teach- 
ers met this summer, remarkably, 


retain their idealism, their sense 


mission, and their for the 
important work they do, even 
while spending long hours 
crumbling classrooms, contending 
with daunting bureaucracies, 
receiving less than full respect 
their communities, 
for less than generous pay. fac- 
ulty-for-a-day experience con- 
vinced that these high school 
teachers, least, are not failing us. 
are failing them. 


One reading the heavy packet 
homework for this summer’s 
institute was harsh critique 
recent journalism written the 
Nelson, former 
Washington columnist for the New 
York Daily News: 


Never history have the educa- 
tional and professional standards 
American journalists been 
higher; seldom history has the 
performance American jour- 
nalism been lower than the 
first half 1998, when the 
obsessed the nation. Rumor and 
opinion have been passed off 
fact. Highly partisan sources have 
been used, anonymously, 
they were disinterested fonts 
knowledge. Working reporters 
transformed 
opinionated commentators and 
within minutes shifted back into 
the pretense that they were objec- 
tive observers. News stories rou- 
tinely smacked “attitude.” And 
that great curse American 
journalism, cynicism, covered the 
world like the label Sherwin 
Williams paint can. 


The high school teachers talked 
not only agree with Nelson, they 
are convinced that his bleak assess- 
ment continues apply much 
the coverage today. The teachers 
view the performance the press 
with much disdain many the 
press view the performance the 
schools. Next summer, might not 
bad idea The Media and 
American Democracy Institute were 
try bit role reversal. Sit the 
high-powered reporters, columnists, 
editors, producers, and news bosses 
the classroom seats Longfellow 
Hall. And let the high school teach- 
ers teach the professionals thing 
two about the difference between 
good journalism and bad. 
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ANDIE TUCHER 


innocent days 1972, when 
covering the journalists who cov- 
ered the candidates was still the 
kind kooky stunt only Rolling 
Stone would pull, the young re- 


porter Timothy Crouse romped along 


the campaign trail Hunter Thomp- 
son’s back-up and brought forth The 


Boys the Bus. Reviews the time were 


generally favorable the sharp and 
snarky book, which paid more attention 
David Broder, Johnny Apple, and Brit 
Hume than Nixon and McGovern. 
But while Newsweek doubted many peo- 
ple would interested “special- 


ized” book (wrong), The New York 


Times expressed “ominous forebod- 
ing” that the popularity the 
Crouse/Thompson school political 
reporting “will bring the imitators out 
the woodwork” (well 

Now Beth Harpaz, reporter for the 
perhaps the least kooky news or- 
ganization America gives The 
Girls the Van: Covering Hillary, the lat- 
est that long line campaign how- 
dunnits, her resonant title clearly invit- 


Boys 


ing ponder how the political 
press has changed the days 
since all grown women 
were 
graphs and portable 
Royals were high tech, 
and only hard-core few 
knew that “Watergate” was 
something more than 
building. 


great 
fun. Like 
Crouse’s 
book, Har- 
paz’s account 
Hillary Clin- 
ton’s successful 
2000 run for sena- 
tor from New York has gossip, has in- 
side dope, has juicy tales press 
screw-ups and campaign snafus. Some 
would sound perfectly familiar 
any grizzled campaign veteran: the man- 
and insular camaraderie the press 
bus (or van plane), the screeching 
boredom hearing the same speeches 
over and over, the elaborate mating 
dances between the press corps and the 
candidate’s staffers, the obsessive decon- 
struction how funny this joke really 
was how badly that gaffe might have 
hurt, the exasperation with the excruci- 
atingly tight control over access the 
candidate (Nixon then, Hillary now, 
such extent that one Newsday re- 
porter found “shocking” glimpse the 
first lady yawning like normal person). 
The personnel may have changed, but 
many the questions seem eternal: 
How can reporter tell the difference be- 
tween staged media event and gen- 
uine human event? (Or, was that woman 
the audience who stood during 
Hillary’s speech sing “We Shall 


Overcome” moved the moment, 


was she planted the campaign?) How 
chummy should reporter get with the 
candidate? (Or, okay accept from 
Hillary copy Dear Socks, Dear Buddy 
inscribed your children?) And how 
much privacy does candidate deserve? 
(Or, should you follow Hillary into the 
bathroom?) 

But obviously journalism, politics, 
and life have all changed since 1972, and 
Harpaz’s snapshot can wonderful 
showing how some ways the Boys 
have become Geezers. Their bus itself 
extinct, least its old incarnation 
rolling frat house poker 
booze and cigarette smog and “at least 
three cases the clap.” few women, in- 
cluding Mary McGrory, Sarah McClen- 
don, Helen Thomas, and Cassie Mackin, 
the up-and-coming NBC reporter who 
would die cancer just ten years later, 
did cover the campaign, but they 
were outsiders, “having never been al- 
lowed join the cozy, clubby world 
the men.” Nearly thirty years later, most 


THE GIRLS THE VAN: 
COVERING HILLARY 
BETH HARPAZ 


THOMAS DUNNE BOOKS. 
320 PP. $24.95. 


the reporters Hillary’s campaign 
van were women, and when her oppo- 
nent’s staff neglected arrange any spe- 
cial accommodation for the women re- 
porters covering sex-segregated Ortho- 
dox event, their failure manage 
routine task was taken sign that 
Rick Lazio’s campaign wasn’t ready for 
prime time. 

swaggering self-confidence seemed 
endemic the press corps most 


visible perhaps what Broder called the 


“screening committee” heavy-hitting 
national political correspondents (from 
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Move 


newspapers 
and the wires seri- 
ous enough) that effect 
anointed the frontrunner 
the start the race. Who 
contrast there something 
refreshing, even endearing, 
about Harpaz’s confessions 
uncertainty, 


the occasional “panicky 


feeling that get sometimes when I’m 


not sure able figure out what’s 
really going on” which she 
seemed perfectly able do. She leaves 


hope her attitude not unusual, and 


that the recent decades have taught the 
press whole bit humility. 

Other traits, though, have not 
changed enough, like the one that was 


near the top Crouse’s list gripes 


about the ’72 press corps its tendency 
toward “pack journalism,” its reliance 
the “news” created the campaign it- 
self, and its disinclination dig for 
complicated story. 
accepts the need for many hun- 
dred reporters dog the candidate’s 
every step the first place, it’s true that 
the modern campaign general and 
Hillary’s particular, with their strictly 
controlled schedules 


candidate, don’t give reporter much 
opportunity for breaking out the pack 
pursue something unusual, complex, 
challenging. Harpaz and others did 
try, gamely times. was Harpaz who 
asked Hillary whether she planned 
march the St. Patrick’s Day parade, 
eliciting the chirpy would hope so!” 


that betrayed the candidate’s ignorance 
the dark labyrinth Irish-gay politics 


New York City and fueled her oppo- 
nents’ claims that she was carpetbag- 
ger. Still, it’s little disheartening that 
pacesetter the press pack, should de- 
cide that even though the issue soft 
money “seemed like big deal” the 
campaign (and fact was signature is- 
sue for both candidates), she would 
“write little about [it] possibly 
could” after one interviewee commented 

know what soft money and 
neither does anybody else.” 

the end, Harpaz doesn’t quite de- 
liver her title. First, while she seems 
promise focus the women who cov- 
ered the campaign, and does include 
short round-up opinions female 


reporters the end, this mainly 
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then 


Assuming that one 


staged events 
and their limited “press avails” with the 


book about the experience one partic- 
ular girl herself. None the 


women emerges the sort 
characters learned love (or not) 
Crouse’s book. And she doesn’t begin 
address any the larger questions that 
cluster silently around her account 
this historic campaign. Most Hillary’s 
press corps was female, much Lazio’s 
was male, but, says Harpaz breezily, “In 


most cases, the assignment was not con- 
made the basis the re- 


sciously 


porter’s gender” and leaves that. 


unconvincing (and unsub- 
stantiated); raises in- 

triguing questions about 

whether women reporters 


work dif ferently than men, whether 
reporters general can should cover 
people different genders even races 
ethnicities, whether assigning mainly 
women cover woman sensitive 
step condescending one, whether fi- 
nally losing their old “outsider” status 
also meant that women reporters lost 
what Crouse had admired the “un- 
compromising detachment and bold 
independence thought which often 
put the men shame.” (And while 
adult female humans the twenty-first 
century generally seem have graduat- 
from being called “girls” except 
cute book title, they still quite 
attained womanhood; Harpaz generally 
refers them with the silly term 
“one lady from Benson- 
hurst” “undecided suburban ladies” 
even “cleaning lady.”) 

And second, this particular girl 
actually the van very often, for rea- 


son that may represent not just one 


the biggest changes the political press 


corps since 1972 but also one way 


thinking about the sort questions 
raised above. While Harpaz covered 
Hillary’s visits the New York City area, 
she was content let other reporters 
cover the days-long road trips because, 
she said, hated being away from home 
and kids overnight.” 


okay accept from Hillary copy 
Dear Socks, Dear Buddy inscribed your children? 
okay follow her into the bathroom? 


fact hear lot about her kids 
and “the old conflicting-values dilem- 
Harpaz puts it, swiping one 
Hillary’s own campaign phrases. 
mail the communications director 
asking for quick answer because she 
was trying leave the office early, 
Harpaz was direct: the choice was be- 
tween “Hillary the one hand. Seven- 
year-old Danny two-year-old 
Nathaniel the other And Hillary 
shoo-in. Harpaz tells her 
child-care crises and her late-dinner 
stratagems, her anxiety over whether 
her kids would “scarred for life” “in 
the long run, benefit from having 
mother who had interesting 
her decision take the family’s vaca- 
tion usual that summer because “it 
didn’t seem fair deprive [her school- 
age son| and his brother our annual 
trip the country just because was 
covering Hillary.” Crouse’s book, 
the other hand, just about the only refer- 
ence anyone’s children family all 
came description how, near the 
end the exhausting campaign, the 
Boys felt bad about neglecting their 
wives “guilty because they had not 
thought buy anything for the kids and 
were forced take them hotel soap 
for the third time.” 

You could certainly make argu- 
ment that this change all the good. 
That society (and employers) ought 
recognize and aid the tough work 
raising kids. That journalists are not just 
better human beings but also better re- 
porters, more perceptive and under- 
standing, less isolated, their work 
just one part life, not life itself. 

You could, but Harpaz doesn’t try. 
She’s come with charming, funny, 
gossipy account life the inside 
landmark campaign, but, like good 
wire-service reporter deadline, she’s 
left the heavy lifting for others. 


Andie Tucher, former reporter, as- 
sistant professor Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism. She was campaign 
speechwriter for Clinton-Gore 1992. 
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Two Papers, Two Verdicts 


STEVE WEINBERG 


tories about innocent individu- 
als convicted crimes while the 
actual perpetrators remain 
large are becoming increasingly 
common U.S. newspapers, 
magazines, and broadcast outlets. Occa- 
sionally the accounts are interesting and 
complicated enough fill entire 
book. have read about hundred such 
books. But never have read one about 
the phenomenon impassioned, intem- 
versial concerning the 
the lawyer Michael 
Mello’s account the 
Joseph Spaziano case 
Florida. Mello began 
representing Spaziano 


public 
1983, seven years after 


Spaziano’s placement 
Florida’s death row 
for the murder 
young woman. The 
more Mello learned 
about the case, the 
more certain became 
that Spaziano had nothing with the 
murder with rape which the 
same unreliable witness provided the 
most damning testimony trial. 


Joseph Spaziano 


THE WRONG MAN: TRUE STORY 
INNOCENCE DEATH ROW 
MICHAEL MELLO 
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Mello began filing appeals ground- 
claims actual innocence. For 
journalists who have never covered such 
claims, warning: the way most actual- 
innocence appeals are handled the 
criminal justice system defies common 
sense. difficult for inmates their 
lawyers find judge who will seriously 
consider new evidence, since the primary 
goal the criminal justice system fre- 
quently seems finality. other 
words, the thinking goes, “Mr. Inmate, 
you have been convicted jury; 
judge maybe several judges have up- 
held your conviction, the case closed 
our minds. Why are you bothering 
with this new evidence? How come you 
failed present that evidence trial?” 


The answer usually simple: the de- 
fense did not know about the evidence 
during the trial. Why not? Maybe be- 
cause the police the prosecutors with- 
held it. the state’s forensic experts lied 
about what laboratory tests showed. 
eyewitness, hearsay witness, maybe 
the victim admits making mistake. 
DNA material that could not test- 
the time the crime has been pre- 
served, and exonerates the defendant. 
jailhouse snitch who cut deal with the 
prosecutor recanted. 

Spaziano’s murder 
conviction, and his earli- 
separate case, turned al- 
most entirely the tes- 
timony emotional- 
troubled juvenile with 
criminal record. The 
jury had idea that the 
juvenile, Tony DiLisio, 
been taken the 
police pro-prosecu- 
tion hypnotist before the 
strengthen their case. 
Nor did know that 
DiLisio’s stepmother had 
slept with Spaziano, giv- 
ing DiLisio’s father motive influence 
his son making the accusation. 

Given the lack physical evidence 
the rape and murder cases, the absence 
witnesses other than DiLisio, and 
Spaziano’s steadfast, persuasive state- 
ments innocence, Mello found his 
client’s presence death row inexplica- 
ble. The frustration increased when Mel- 
found juror who swore that she and 
her colleagues had voted for life impris- 
onment rather than death because they 
felt uncertain about Spaziano’s guilt. 
The judge, however, taking the prior 
rape conviction into account, had im- 
posed death sentence anyway. 

That same judge would determine 
whether Spaziano received hearing 
based new evidence. Mello believed 
hearing before that judge would 
unbiased. So, 1995, after Spaziano 
had spent nineteen years under death 
sentence, Mello decided outside 
the legal system and gamble the 
Fourth Estate. 


Mello harbored visceral hatred 


The Miami Herald because its 
death penalty editorial position. the 
Herald agreed examine the Spaziano 
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case but concluded was guilty, all 
hope would gone. the other hand, 
the Herald agreed that Spaziano had 
been railroaded, its investigation would 
carry extra credibility. 

Mello contacted Herald editor, 
Gene Miller. Miller was obvious 
choice his reporting two separate 
cases years earlier had freed innocent 
men from prison. But still the lawyer 
hesitated. “After his book was published 
1975,” Miller wrote Invitation 
Lynching, about the wrongful convic- 
tions Freddie Pitts and Wilbert Lee, 
Miller “was contacted countless pris- 
oners who attempted enlist his aid 
their causes. Miller stated the time 
that would never again become in- 
volved capital case. did not want 
become the arbiter all death row 
claims innocence.” 

Nonetheless, Miller accepted Mello’s 
telephone call. was polite but firm 
about what was willing and not 
willing read. want the trial tran- 
scripts, the police reports, the transcripts 
the hypnosis sessions the state’s star 
witness, the audiotapes those hypno- 
sis sessions, and nothing more. 
want briefs. don’t want legal memoran- 
da. don’t want anything else written 
any Spaziano’s defense lawyers es- 
pecially not anything written you.” 

Mello complied. Then waited. 
The waiting became excruciating few 
days later, when Gov. Lawton Chiles 
signed death warrant Spaziano 
would executed June 27, 1995, only 
four weeks hence. Mello called Miller. 
“He told given the Herald 
nearly enough lead time; had come 
him year ago, maybe the Herald could 
have been ready for the warrant. But 
twenty-eight days from today? No. 
had waited too long.” 

Still, Miller let his curiosity drive him 
forward. asked Warren Holmes, po- 
lice officer turned polygraph operator, 
read the material from Mello. Miller and 
Holmes had worked together before; 
Miller trusted Holmes’s judgment. 
Holmes started reading the material un- 
enthusiastically, but perked when 
noticed that the police hypnotist who 
had put DiLisio under was the same 
man who hypnotized witness involved 
the wrongful convictions Pitts and 
Lee. Mello could barely contain his feel- 
ings when Holmes said that 1,200 cas- 
private investigator, had believed 
the innocence only three: Pitts, Lee, 
and now Spaziano. 
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With Miller and Holmes board, 
the Herald was now committed the 
story. Because the Spaziano case fell 
outside Dade County, Miller turned 
the state editor, John Pancake. 
Pancake assigned reporter Lori Rozsa 
investigate. 

Thirteen days before Spaziano’s 
scheduled execution, Rozsa found DiLi- 
sio; would not talk her. For two 
days, Rozsa knocked DiLisio’s door 
until let her in. She said man was 
about die based DiLisio’s hypno- 
sis-induced testimony nineteen years 
earlier. that point, DiLisio recanted. 
Rozsa had front-page story. The power 
the press triumphed Gov. Chiles is- 
sued stay execution. Eventually, 
Spaziano left death row under plea 
agreement the murder charge, but re- 
mained prison because the earlier 
rape conviction despite DeLisio’s recant- 
testimony that case well. 

Actual-innocence stories are never 
simple. While some readers concluded 
that Spaziano should released from 
prison least granted new trial 
other readers continued believe 
his guilt. Maybe DiLisio told the truth 
two decades ago and lying now. Who 
knows? the doubters asked. 

the doubters was Mike 


Griffin, reporter for the 
Orlando Sentinel, whose 
turf the crime had occurred. 


couple weeks after the 
withdrawal the death warrant, Grif- 
fin front-page story not only re- 
ported that Spaziano was the leading 
suspect two additional murders and 
five rapes, but also cast doubt DiLi- 
sio’s recantation. 

The contrast between the Herald and 
the Sentinel caught the attention David 
Barstow, reporter the St. Petersburg 
Times. Barstow started collecting evidence 
for journalism-review kind story 
aimed daily newspaper audience. Part 
his analysis quoted Mello’s book. 
The passage below taken from 
Barstow’s original story the Times: 

“In eight months competing cov- 
erage, execution dates came and went, 
the two newspapers arrived separate 
truths about Crazy Joe’s case, truths 
incompatible life and death,” Barstow 
wrote. “The Herald found Spaziano 
pathetic victim injustice. The Sentinel 
found ‘dead-eyed’ rapist-killer. The 
Herald found shabby evidence, shaky 
witnesses, and lead detective who 
drove around the countryside squad 
car with psychic holding skull her 
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lap. The Sentinel described incriminat- 
ing evidence, unshakable witnesses” and 
fellow biker “who said Spaziano 
bragged that sex was best after killing. 

These dramatically different reports 
were the result distinctly different jour- 
nalistic approaches. For example, the 
Heralds reporting began with the ques- 
tion, “Did Spaziano receive fair trial?” 
and concluded that had not. The Her- 
ald found that the major component 
the unfairness DiLisio’s false testimo- 
was prejudicial that affected 
the verdict. the other hand, the Sen- 
reporting began with the question, 
“Is Tony DiLisio telling the truth his re- 
cantation?” concluded using reason- 
ing that eludes but apparently satis- 
fied the editors that DiLisio’s recanta- 
tion was bogus, and that although was 
compulsive liar, had been telling the 
truth the first trial. 

Further, the coverage reflected oppo- 
site views proper professional action. 
The Miller believes that addi- 
tion telling the truth, journalist 
must sometimes persuade public offi- 
cials tell the truth; apparently in- 
nocent prisoner about executed, 
might need lobby the gov- 
ernor, find legal help for the con- 
demned. the other hand, John Haile, 
the editor chief, was not 
all convinced that even the most skilled 
journalist could reach definitive conclu- 
sions about guilt innocence based 
reporting done twenty years after trial. 

Mello’s view and mine the 
most likely reason for the disparities 
the papers’ coverage was the Sentinel re- 
porters’ inexperience with actual-inno- 
cence claims. The Spaziano convictions 
carry many the warning signs 
physical evidence against him, plausible 
alternative suspects, unstable accuser 
who eventually recanted, potentially ex- 
culpatory withheld evidence, name 
several. When studying criminal case 
records, takes while figure out 
what look for. Until that experience 
level achieved (I’m getting there after 
three decades on-again, off-again ex- 
aminations actual-innocence claims), 
easy fall prey the notion that 
prosecutor, police investigators, grand 
jurors, trial jurors, and judge say de- 
fendant guilty, must so. 


Steve Weinberg longtime contributing 
editor for CJR. leading team the 
Center for Public Integrity Washington, 
D.C., that investigating prosecutorial 
misconduct nationwide. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


THE FORM NEWS: HISTORY 
Kevin Barnhurst and John Nerone 
The Guilford Press. 326 pp. $35 


enterprising scholars and 

newspaper buffs offer here 

original new frame for American 
journalism history analyzing the 
changing appearance newspapers. 
They hypothesize that the display 
news reflects the public role that jour- 
nalism has sought exert. They com- 
pare the news selection eighteenth- 
century papers town meeting, and 
the partisan debates nineteenth-cen- 
tury papers courtroom. This idea 
useful parsing the twentieth century, 
where they see newspaper formats 


changing with the dominant form 


newspaper organization from the in- 
dustrial (“department store”) the 
professional (“social map”) corporate 
(“index”). their view the era pro- 


fessionals, who tried earnestly give 


readers orderly view disorderly 
world, was brief episode sandwiched 
between the garish industrial journal- 
ism and the new corporate style, which 
tends guide individual con- 
sumer tastes. The authors also trace the 
rise newspaper design the present, 
when designer may more dominant 
than editor. 


ONE SCANDALOUS STORY: 

CLINTON, LEWINSKY AND THIRTEEN DAYS 
THAT TARNISHED AMERICAN JOURNALISM 
Marvin Kalb 

The Free Press. 320 pp. $26 


arvin Kalb, veteran correspon- 


dent and executive director 


the Washington office Har- 


vard’s Shorenstein Center the Press, 


Politics and Public Policy, believes that 
the standards American journalism 
buckled under the impact the Clin- 
ton-Lewinsky scandal. has now re- 
turned the scene find out how and 


why. Concentrating the period 


emergence, from January 25, 1998, 
reconstructs the decisions the 
journalists involved. has talked 
most them, and their reflections, oc- 
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casionally thoughtful but rarely regret- 
ful, provide the meat the account. 
the end, Kalb finds four disturbing phe- 
nomena the coverage: The conclusion 
news organizations that story must 
covered (or borrowed stolen) 
merely because “out there,” not be- 
cause authenticated; the temptation 
sound important predicting the 
outcome; the blurring lines between 
journalists activists; and 
the pseudo-sourcing non-sourcing 
that let both the special prosecutor and 
conservative activists manipulate the 
news. Kalb suggests that these phenom- 
ena may have permanently undermined 
the integrity the press. 


HONORABLE ESTATE: 
TIME THE WORKING PRESS 
Louis Rubin, Jr. 
Louisiana State University Press. 
216 pp. $22.50 


his story first love. Louis 

Jr., who has spent most 

his career literary scholar and 
writer, recalls here his affair with jour- 
nalism. His was old-fashioned news- 
paper career, and his account some- 
what the tradition Dreiser’s and 
Mencken’s reminiscences newspaper 
days, which invokes. Still high 
school, followed two uncles into the 
business Charleston, South Carolina. 
After college and army service, joined 
The Bergen Record, primarily because 


was engaged New Jersey woman. 
When they broke left become 
city editor small paper Virginia, 
then served enervating term with The 
Associated Press. There charming 
chapter the sedentary, listless old- 
time copy desks where worked while 
graduate school Baltimore. His fi- 
subordinate the dynamic Jack Kil- 
patrick, editor the Richmond News- 
Leader. tried convince himself 
that, like Kilpatrick, could defend seg- 
regation, but ultimately gave up. the 
end, decides that his real yearning 
was home again, the newsroom 
the Charleston Evening Post with his 
uncles. concludes ruefully: never 


made it.” 


Cass Sunstein 
Princeton University Press. 224 pp. $19.95 


ass Sunstein, political scientist 

based the University Chicago, 

concerned that the 
public increasingly receiving news, much 
online, form calls the “Daily 
Me” that is, self-selected diet that re- 
inforces opinions already held. The danger, 
contends, that people will listen only 
one side public issues and thus be- 
come more and more partisan. His reme- 
dies seem awkward, particularly the notion 
that partisan Web sites should com- 
pelled offer connections alternative 
views. Having received adverse reactions 
this and other proposals, Sunstein decided 
have the last word issuing down- 
loadable rebuttal entitled Echo Chambers: 
Bush Gore; Impeachment and Beyond. 
argues that the post-election crisis 
last year and the impeachment Presi- 
dent Clinton both demonstrate the effects 
the “Daily Me” the hardening 
opinion and the increasing difficulty 
reaching the consensus required suc- 


Aimierican 


cessful republic. Because both these is- 
sues involved party politics, 
rather than public opinion general, they 
seem poor fit for his thesis. 

noted the July/August issue, The 
Press and Race, edited David Davies, 
contained articles the work eight 
Mississippi journalists the years follow- 
ing the Brown Board Education deci- 
sion. Inadvertently, two the eight were 
not mentioned. George McLean the 
Tupelo Journal credited the book with 
providing editorial leadership that helped 
Tupelo “proceed peacefully 
coming more integrated 
Wilson (Bill) Minor, head the Jackson 
bureau the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, the book says: “His legacy that 
during troubled times, accurately and 
compassionately respected the public’s 


possible physical harm himself and his 
family.” Minor’s work can read new 


Chronicle Change, published 
Prichard Morris Books Jackson. 


the plight 
Mississippi blacks. under the threat 
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“...l AJ wallet in the hand of a white 
man looks like a wallet, but a wolt- * ~ 
the hand of a black — 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY NEWSPAPER 
For COMMENTARY. 


Readers Leonard Pitts Jr. have come 


expect one thing his column 
the unexpected, such 


‘Booster Seats, 
commentary 


that deal with 


offenders. 
Leonard Pitts 
The Miami Herald 
won the ASNE award 
for his unpredictable, 


principled columns 
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reparations 


‘He writes acros 
range subjects and brings 
originality thought 
all that 
All Knight Ridder 
who have witnessed 
with which Leonard’s writing 


connects with readers wholeheartedly concur. 


broad 


Leonard Pitts’ column the 
personality and conscience The Miami 
Herald and the community serves. 
both are the better for it. 

Knight Ridder. What difference 
can make. 
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State jails Man dies 


most people football 
nation Openers 


(Willimantic, Conn.) 7/11/01 


SAYS HELL RESIN 
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Judge bans 
shoplifters 
from 


Ray Charles 
WHEN/WHERE: p.m. Friday; Davies 
Symphony Hall, 201 Van Ness Ave., 


Worker killed Jose Mercury News 7/12/01 Ship captain SayS 


Bucks County Courier Times (Pa.) 5/13/01 


Belfast man battles foot-and-mouth disease 


Dock permits upset boaters 
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DAY TOMORROW TOYOTA 


mart highway Think new excuses for 


help traffic being late work 


“The dog ate alarm clock.” 


squirrel short-circuited the garage door.” 


There will always plenty excuses for 
not getting work time. But the 
future, traffic may not one them. 


San Diego, Toyota has tested highway 
system that helps vehicles automatically 
maintain safe distance from each other, 
regulating traffic flow. And our engineers 
are also developing on-board computers 
that monitor traffic congestion, suggest 
quicker alternative even locate 
vacant parking spaces. 


But that’s just the beginning. 
stop until bumper-to-bumper crawls are 
thing the past. And those who 
say that's not possible, have just one 
thing say. Excuses, excuses, excuses. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 


“My long-lost uncle dropped for tea.” 


move more smoothly 
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